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It has not been long since we led 
our readers to contemplate ‘‘ the as- 
pect of the age.” Our observations 
upon that subject, were intended to 
exhibit an animating survey of the 
church as she now appears; to en- 
courage the hearts of our brethren 
by a view of what the Lord is doing 
for his cause; and to impress them 
with the fact, that united effort is that 
to which he appears disposed to 
vouchsafe a peculiar blessing. And, 
while many are withheld from this 
co-operation by the influence of ho- 
nest prejudice, or by an exclusive 
spirit, we rejoiced that it was our pri- 
vilege to unite with a multitude 
which no man can number, in works 
that are so glorious. We recur to the 
same enlivening theme at this time, 
with a view of presenting a specific 
object to the enterprize of those with 
whom, although they are scattered 
throughout this land, and for the 
most part unknown to us in name or 
person, we feel ourselves united by 
ties that are sacred and endearing. 

It is a pleasing and useful occupa- 
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tion to ponder the “ signs of the 


times,” as they are gradually dis- 
| closed around us, It prevents the 


mind from resting upon secondary 


influences; and calls it away from “the 
things which are seen,” to contem- 


plate the purposes of Him, who un- 
caused, is yet the cause of all things, 
This was the employment of those who 
waited for the appearance of the Mes- 
siah. It was that of the aged Simeon, 
when in the fulness of a heart that 
overflowed with love and gratitude 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Now Lord lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
It will be that of every christian, who 
is disposed to gather from the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, the wisdom which 
they are intended to convey, 

In looking over the history of the 
last half century there are four con- 
current series of events, which ap- 
pear likely to attract the attention of 
an intelligent observer. The first, 
and to an ordinary eye, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous, is a train of politi- 
cal revolutions. 
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Fifty years have just filled up their 
cycle since our country proclaimed 
her independence; and assumed a 
name and a place amongst the na- 
tions of the earth. On that day com- 
menced a new era in the history of 
mankind. There is not a doubt that 
it has been broadly registered on the 
annals of eternity ; and shall be felt 
in its results throughout the range of 
time. It has been followed by a suc- 
cession of changes in the social and 
political relations of the world, that 
are unparalleled in all history. 
Thrones have crumbled into dust; 
empires have been subverted by 
causes that were produced within 
themselves; prejudices that had grown 
strong beneath the lapse of centu- 
ries, and were rendered sacred by the 
universal homage of mankind, have 
suddenly passed away from the mind 
like a vision of the night; and ocular 
demonstration has been exhibited, 
that all despotic governments (volca- 
no-like,) do carry within themselves 
the fiery elements of their own des- 
truction. 

The convulsions which marked the 
birth of our independence had scarce- 
ly subsided, when those of France at- 
tracted the notice of mankind. Ameri- 
ca had exhibited a beautiful and in- 
structive illustration of the manner in 
which a political revolution ought to 
be conducted. France, on the other 
hand, was set as a beacon to the world, 
in the midst of the thick darkness by 
which it was enveloped; and all the 
surrounding nations were enlighten- 
ed by the flames of that conflagration 
in which her liberties were consumed. 
Since that time the revolutionary im- 
pulse has been constantly extending. 
A whole continent of republics have 
sprung up (almost by magic,) in the 








south, as if to contemplate the new 
and nobler forms of political society, 
which are here presented. Greece, 
long »go, buried in the grave of 
Leonidas, is now rejoicing in her re- 
surrection from the dead. She is 
seen once more to guard the passes 
of Thermopylz; and the glory of Ma- 
rathon and Platea is again brought 
before our view. The eloquence of 
Demosthenes shall once more be 
heard in her senate chamber as it 
harangues the representatives of free- 
men; the integrity of Aristides shall 
again be found in her halls of justice; 
and the taste and the genius of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, shall again mingle 
their enchantments with the delights 
of a region, over which, nature has 
rejoiced to pour out the very profu- 
sion of her loveliness. 

To the eye of a practised observer of 
human affairs, it will appear evident 
that the elements of society are ar- 
ranging themselves for one universal 
conflict. Not a conflict of local inte- 
rest or national rivalship, but one 
of principle, in which despotism and 
liberty shall be seen contending with 
each other. It seems as if He, be- 
fore whom nations rise and fall and 
have their being, is preparing to 
break up the old dynasties by which 
the world has been so long enslaved. 
Knowledge is taking the place of ig- 
norance; light is dispelling darkness; 
and mankind awaking to a sense of 
their condition, and a consciousness 
of their rights are everywhere mani- 
festing those tendencies which shall 
result in freedom. 

We are not permitting ourselves to 
wander into the region of worldly 
politics. That is one which has few 
charms to allure the contemplation of 
a christian. And while these our peace- 
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ful labours are blessed with the use- 


fulness for which they were designed, 
it matters very little to us who wears 
the diadem of power, or wields the 
sceptre of authority ; who has gather- 
ed around him the garment of literary 
glory; who fills the world with his re- 
nown in arms; who wins or loses in 
the varied lottery of life. Let us but 
enjoy the happiness of witnessing the 
triumphs of the truth, and the din of 
parties, and the strife of angry men, 
(whether in church or state,) will be 
heard as it passes by us, with as much 
indifference as if it were the raging 
of the idle and empty wind. But 
surely if there be happiness on earth, 
it is found in the christian’s bosom 
when, sitting beneath the shadows of 
a thoughtful mind, and with spirit 
subdued within him, he surveys the 
appearances of providence; and can 
discover, as he looks on it with the 
eye of faith, the movements of that 
Almighty One who is shrouded behind 
the forms of human life around us; 
and can see that in all the chances 
and changes of this uncertain state, 
and amidst the complicated revolu- 
tions of earthly empires, the kingdom 
of our Redeemer is serenely, and si- 
lently, and surely extending. 

But we said the times in which we 
live have been distinguished by four 
series of remarkable events ; and the 
second is a succession of those salu- 
tary and mysterious impulses which 
mark the outpourings of the Spirit 
of God. If writers who have fixed 
their attention upon the political 
world, have called the present “ the 
age of revolutions,” they might in 
contemplating the world of religion, 
have been tempted to denominate it 
the age of revivals. It is true, that 
from no period in the history of man- 
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kind does the Holy Ghost appear 
to have withheld these special ope- 
rations. But in our day they have 
followed in a continuous and widen- 
ing train. The little rivulet which 
flowed from a literary institution in 
Great Britain, under the auspices of 
such men as the Wesleys, and Whit- 
field, and Hervey, now rolls through 
christendom a broad and majestic ri- 
ver; whose banks are verdure, and 
whuse sands are gold; and whose wa- 
ters, while they are open for the 
healing of all nations, do in an espe- 
cial manner, fertilize and gladden the 
gardens of the Lord. 

If we would have an illustration of 
these spiritual influences, we may at 
this season of verdure and of beauty 
see it every where around us. They 
resemble that which the vernal sun 
exerts upon the earth, unseen, un- 
heard, inexplicable—known only in 
its results; causing it to throw up 
from its prolific bosom a profusion of 
fruits and flowers; covering it with 
verdure, and clothing it in fertility. 

These revivals which are the cha- 
racteristic blessings of our day, con- 
stitute, without doubt, the founda- 
tion of another class of encouraging 
exhibitions. —We mean the Evangeli- 
cal Institutions by which the church 
is at present so beautifully distinguish- 
ed. They have already been exten- 
sively and variously discussed in this 
magazine. But if our limits would per- 
mit, we could return with increased 
delight to the animating and exhaust- 
less theme. They were at first few and 
feeble. Their projectors had no idea 
of the stupendous consequences which 
by such simple means they were un- 
consciously producing. They did not 
calculate, neither was it possible for 
them to have done so, the power of 
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that vast moral machinery to which 
their feeble hands were then commu- 
nicating the incipient movements. It 
has proved to be, what human wisdom 
could not have anticipated nor human 
energy controlled—the power of 
God, for the salvation of the world. 
And by this we know that these in- 
stitutions are really from Him, that no 
man nor set of men, could have per- 
formed the miracles which they have 
wrought upon the earth, except God 
were with them. 


A fourth series of results is inti- 
mately allied to those which have 
been mentioned. It is one which leads 
us more immediately to the object of 
this article, and will be found connect- 
ed with a peculiar revolution which 
the art of printing has undergone, in its 
application to the necessities of human 
life. Almost the whole of what now 
passes under the generic appellation 
of “ The Periodical Press,’”’ has been 
brought into existence within the last 
half century. And it has constantly 
exerted transforming energy upon 
mankind, beneath which society ap- 
pears to be assuming new forms, and 
human life every where exhibits no- 
vel and distinctive modifications. 


This method of publication is distin- 
guished by the freedom and facility 
with which its issues may be circu- 
lated; and that admirable variety 
by which it is adapted to all the 
various characters and situations in 
the world. On this subject the Edi- 
tor of one of the religious journals 
in this city has correctly said— 

“ Whether it be the periodical press 
that forms the public taste, or the 
public taste that controls the periodi- 
cal press, they have been admirably 
adapted to each other. We but obey 








the impulse of the times when we 
direct our attention to the dispersion 
rather than to the accumulation of 
intelligence. Other ages have sown, 
and reaped, and gathered into barns. 
The one in which we live appears to 
be the almoner of mankind, and with 
free and impartial bounty, is scatter- 
ing abroad those supplies which have 
hitherto been hoarded in the intel- 
lectual granaries of the world. The 
whole mass of the people have now 
broken unto them the bread of know- 
ledge, and even the poor are fed 
with it. Every thing is prepared to 
suit the popular taste. The ponder- 
ous tomes: of antiquity are reduced 
to their elements in the modern lite- 
rary laboratory, and nothing is re- 
lished which is not first distilled 
through the alembic of a review, or 
magazine, or newspaper. 


Such being the intellectual charac- 
ter of our age and country, it is surely 
the wisdom of the church, to render 
them subservient to that high and 
long career for which Providence ap- 
pears to be preparing her; to press 
into the service of religion, the agen- 
cy of literature, and thus in some de- 
gree perhaps to impart to literature 
the purifying influences of religion. 
Christianity will not occupy that high 
ground which she is entitled to main- 
tain, until she lays her hand upon the 
Press as well as upon the Putrit. 
This is the lever of Archimedes, and 
in the hopes and retributions of an 
other life she has found that which the 
heathen philosopher could not disco- 
ver, the pou eto, from which she can 
move the world.” 


That the Periodical Press does 
constitute one of those instruments 
which are most peculiarly adapted 
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to the present state of the world; and 
one chosen by Providence for the 
production of extensive results, is 
demonstrated by the increasing de- 
mand for its productions. They are 
light little vehicles of knowledge 
which find their way to the social 
fire-side of every habitation into 
which they may be introduced. They 
generally contain ‘‘ milk” for babes 
and ‘strong meat” for those whose 
powers are more matured. “ There 
is something in them to suit every 
taste; and in the panorama which 
they exhibit, there are objects to 
captivate all eyes.” 

The following facts will afford an 
illustration of the avidity with which 
this species of instruction is demand- 
ed by the reading public in the pre- 
sent day. Thirty years ago the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine was the only pe- 
riodical pamphlet of any importance 
in Great Britain. Now there are 
more than forty of that description ; 
all ably and some of them splendidly 
conducted. Twelve years ago there 
was not a religious newspaper in 
America. Now there are half a dozen 
or more in each of our principal cities 
and one in almost every large town 
in our country. Every Christian de- 
nomination has a corps of these si- 
lent but successful preachers of the 
Gospel enlisted in its service. 

If a statesman desires to inculcate 
upon his fellow citizens a particular 
class of political opinions, he does 
not resort to elaborate treatises. They 
are only calculated for those who 
have learning to understand and lei- 
sure to peruse them. He resorts to 
the periodical publications of the 
day. The science of this country is 
for the most part not immediately 
from that great reservoir which only 
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the learned approach. It flows in 
those little rills, which convey their 
waters through all sections of our 
commonwealth, and every where fer- 
tilize the land. Christianity gather- 
ing wisdom from an observation of 
mankind, and adapting her opera- 
tions to the exigencies of society, is 
growing strong in the use of the same 
means. 

But if every political faction, and 
every religious sect has found it ne- 
cessary to employ this method of in- 
teresting the public mind in what 
it deems important; why may not 
those who, belonging to no sect, and 
attached to no party, are advocating 
a cause which should be approved by 
all, adopt the same with peculiar ad- 
vantage. 

The friends of sunday schools have 
two objects to accomplish. They 
must engage the active sympathy of 
those who are at present indifferent 
to their enterprize ; and they must 
direct the exertions of those who are 
already engaged in it. How can this 
be so successfully performed as 
through the Press? And is it not ra- 
ther a discouraging indication, that 
while many of those publications (ex- 
cellent in themselves) which are con- 
nected with particular denominations, 
have five and six—and one that has 
been established within the last two 
years as many as fourteen thousand 
subscribers,the Sunday School Maga- 
zine should enjoy comparatively so 
small a share of public patronage ?— 
And that too while its objects are 
confessedly important to all classes 
of society and all denominations in 
the church; and while it possesses 
the peculiar advantage of having an 
organized array of twenty thousand 
individuals scattered throughout the 
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nation, who, may be especially bene- 
fited by the instructions which it is 
enabled to comm §nicate. Before a 
teacher can interest those about him 
in sunday school exertion, he must 
show what it has done for the im- 
provement of mankind. And when 
is he so well prepared to do this as 
when he holds in his hand that publi- 
cation which is the record of its 
triumphs? Before he can adapt his 
efforts, with the best advantage to 
those for whom he labours, he must 
be acquainted with the improvements 
that are making in this method of in- 
struction. This can only be done 
when he is in the habit of perusing 
that intelligence which brings them 
before his view. Ought not every 
sabbath school teacher then, who is 
connected with this union, to have a 
copy of its magazine at his disposal? 
And in order that this may be done 
without much pecuniary sacrifice we 
would respectfully submit the follow- 
ing proposal to our brethren who are 
engaged in this department of the 
work. 

Let each scholar produce a monthly 
contribution of one cent for this object. 
This is an amount which a little dili- 
gence will enable each to earn. A 
<lass of ten will in this way raise (if 
aided by a contribution of double that 
amount from their teacher) the $1.50 
which is required. Such a plan will 
give a spur to the laudable industry of 
the scholars. It will entitle them and 
their parents to the occasional peru- 
sal of the magazine. And it will put 
into the hands of the teacher one of 
the most appropriate instruments for 
the work to which he is devoted. Let 
it be remembered that the profits of 
this publication are devoted to sun- 
day schools. 














ELDER SCHOLARS. 

Much has been written and said on 
the subject of retaining the elder 
scholars in our schools; but few suc- 
cessful attempts have been made to 
effect the important object. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract shows that in Scotland 
they are retained in the school with 
signal advantage to themselves and to 
their teachers’ joy. 


In one department in particular we 
have, during the past year, made ver 
perceptible progress. We had al- 
ways afew who recollected and re- 

eated notes of the discourses. We 

ave now nearly twenty who are able 
to go over all, or many of the obser- 
vations from the lectures, and heads 
and particulars of the sermons they 
hear. We have about a hundred 
scholars in all, About thirty of these 
are young men and women, from six- 
teen to twenty years of age, who are 
accustomed to prove doctrines by 
Scripture passages, and encouraged 
to remember notes of the discourses. 
It deserves to be mentioned, however, 
that more than the half of the whole 
school commit to memory, and repeat 
the verses which were the subject of 
lecture, and the text. As the school 
meets the moment the church dis- 
misses, this may appear at first impos- 
sible, there being no opportunity for 
committing any thing to memory be- 
tween the time of public worship, and 
the time of repeating the Scripture 
passages. But we mention it asa sug- 
gestion to other teachers, that it is the 
subjects of discourse, not of the pre- 
sent, but of the preceding sabbath 
that they repeat. They have then a 
week to commit them to memory. 
And as none are allowed to repeat 
the verses, but those who attend the 
church, we find that this exercise, 
which indeed is one reason for re- 
quiring it, isa powerful incitement in 
making many, from the very youngest 
classes, attend on public worship, 
whose parents perhaps might not in- 
sist on it, and who therefore might 
never think of coming, were no such 
inducement presen Through the 
Divine blessing, we trust a few have 
been impressed with a sense of the 
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importance of religion, and “have 
m ’ 

tasted that the Lord is gracious.” — 
Len. Tea. Mag. 


THE PASTOR’S SKETCH BOOK, 

Or, Authentic Narratives of Real Cha- 
racters. Edited by George Redferd, 
A. M. London, 1827. 

This is a very interesting and in- 
structive little volume. It exhibits 
a variety of characters, under differ- 
ent circumstances, and is suited both 
to instruct and to admonish the reader. 

The “‘ Village History” is very in- 
teresting to us, on account of its con- 
nexion with Sunday Schools; they 
introduced the preaching of the gos- 
pel, which was eminently blessed. 
We present our readers with an ex- 
tract here, which is only a specimen 
of many other narrations which are 
equally interesting. 

The courage of Piety.—‘* Among 
eight or nine instances of decided 
conversion in this village, there was 
one of a woman, who at the time was 
remarkable, not for the neatness of 
her cottage, though it stood ina sweet 
little garden of mingled vegetables 
and flowers; nor for the cleanliness 
of her children, though their ruddy 
faces and robust forms would have 
been doubly interesting had they but 
enjoyed the unwearied attentions of 
a diligent mother. 

“A wish to get rid of her younger 
children on the sabbath, induced her 
to send them to the sunday school. 
After some little time, she herself 
looked in to see what was done at the 
evening service. I am unable to re- 
collect the words which were explain- 
ed and enforced. They were, how- 
ever, directed by the wise and gra- 
cious Saviour to her heart. They 
opened to her view, scenes both of 
the past and of the future, altogether 
new and affecting. Sin, and igno- 
rance, and guilt filled her soul with 
fear of that terror of the Lord, which 
she felt she had merited. This was 
succeeded by an earnest desire of sal- 
vation, and a diligent and most anx- 
ous attendance upon the means of 
grace. Under these means she found 
the true consolation, and I may say, 
in few words, became a decided Chris- 
tian, a member of the neighbourin 
church, and a very different wife oad 








mother from what she had hitherto 
been. 

“ But while these things were go- 
ing on, her profligate husband, as if 
under the influence of the prince of 
darkness, seemed to hate her for the 
change, and though in every respect 
she was become a better wife and 
mother, yet not all the improvement 
which her change of heart had made 
in their circumstances, formed, in his 
view, any extenuation of the crime 
of becoming a methodist. He there- 
fore perpetually oppressed and tried 
her—refused to give her his w 
to keep the family, and compelled 
her, by her own industry and dili- 
gence in washing, and by othermeans, 
to find support for herself and chil- 
dren. Meanwhile he consumed his 
earnings with a company of the most 
worthless and drunken associates, 
who aggravated him almost to mad- 
ness against his unfortunate wife. All} 
this she bore with the spirit of a true 
Christian. She reviled not, she suf- 
fered, she entreated; she only beg- 
ged for peace and kind treatment, 
and professed her willingness to do 
every thing for him he could wish. 

“But he grew at length to a pitch 
of , that seemed indeed more 
like the malice of satan, than any 
thing characteristic of merely human 
depravity. Many a time she trembled 
under his uplifted arm, and with her 
screaming children entreated his pity 
and his forgiveness as if she had in- 
jured him. Thus things went on for 
some time, till it appeared that no 
threats could deter her from serving 
God, and that she might more easily 
be made a martyr than an apostate. 

“ At length, one night, when she 
had supposed he was more than usual. 
ly calm, because he had eaten his 
supper in sullen silence, when her 
maternal solicitude had watched alt 
her children quietly reposing, and 
when she had with anxious affection 
rendered him every attention in her 
power, he proceeded to the bed- 
room before her. Assoon as.she fol- 
lowed, he made fast the door, and 
sitting down for a few minutes in si- 
lence, at length said—* You are very 
calm and quiet—if you knew what I 
am going to do, you would not be so.” 
—* What do you mean?”’—said the 
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trembling wife, “1 don’t understand 
what you mean.” “Why, I say, I 
mean to murder ey this very night, 
so you need not be so composed,” 
“The conflict of feeling in that 
dreadful crisis, when almost fainting, 
she saw the resolute man armed wit 
the instrument of death, and wrought 
up, by the sullenness of many pre- 
vious hours, for the awful act, cannot 
be depicted. The agony of the mo- 
ment—the gush of feeling—the mo- 
ther amidst her babes—by the hand 
of the man she had faithfully served ! 
‘* For some moments fear choked 
utterance, but at length her religion 
ve her strength and wisdom more 
than natural. She reasoned—entreat- 
ed to know at least in what she had 
offended—if her piety had made her 
a worse wife—if he was less com- 
fortable—if their circumstances were 
poorer? No—he could not say they 
were—he could not say she had done 
wrong—he could not charge her with 
offending him—but he hated her re- 
ligion, and he was determined to mur- 
der her! She found him resolute, yet 
he did not move. Her ments 


were apparently abortive, yet he did 
not proceed. This gave her a sense 
of advantage over the guilty murder- 


er, and the God of her life gave her 
presence of mind in the awful ex- 
tremity. ‘“ Well,” said she, “I sup- 
pose you will let me go out of the 
room for a moment.” To this he as- 
sented, with some dreadful impreca- 
tions, well knowing that he had se- 
cured the outer door of the cottage, 
by putting the key in his pocket. 

“She accordingly left the room, 
and crept with silent haste to the back 
door, which most providentially for 
her, had been overlooked. She cau- 
tiously opened it, unwilling to dis- 
turb the delaying hand—but as she 
crossed the threshold she heard, or 
thought she heard, the step of the 
infuriated man advancing, as she sup- 
posed, to the pursuit. In that mo- 
ment, O how near did she feel to 
death’s cold and bloody embrace. 
Yet she fell not through fear, but ran, 
or rather flew, through the garden, 
and then threw herself over the fenc- 
ing, and fled for refuge to a neigh- 
bour’s house. 

‘The unhappy man pursued her 








not beyond the garden, but closed 
the door disappointed of his innocent 
victim, and frustrated in his purpose. 
It would be unnecessary to detail all 
the circumstances that followed. | 
am borne onward to the issue. The 

ersecuted woman found a kind asy. 
um in a friend’s house. The man 
remained in the solitude of his dwell. 
ing—a prey to his own reflections, 
and to the avenging vicegerent of the 
Almighty. He suffered dreadful ter. 
rors in reflecting on the crime he had 
attempted against so kind and good 
a wife; her very goodness proved 
his deepest shame and guilt. 

“A few days in this state of mind 
made him sigh, not only for the ser. 
vices of his diligent partner, but for 
her presence, as indispensable to his 
peace. He made application, and 
entreaties, and promises. After the 
exercise of prudent council, and every 
precaution that the circumstances al- 
lowed, she returned, and truly found 
the lion turned into the lamb. Be- 
fore she again went home, he pro- 
mised not only to abstain from injur- 
ing her, but to show her every kind- 
ness, and to attend with her at that 
place of worship, for her attachment 
to which he had conceived so bitter 
an enmity against her. This he has 
not only done, but evinced a change 
so wonderful in his whole character, 
that none can forbear their admira- 
tion. He has turned from the profii- 
gates, in whose company he spent 
his leisure and his money—from be- 
ing foremost in vice and drunkenness 
on the sabbath, he has become fore- 
most in attention to sabbath order, 
lets his wife partake of his earnings, 
has recovered himself from the bur- 
den of debts he had contracted by 
his vices, and has found means to 
spare help to the poor and sick among 
his neighbours, I am unwilling to 
say more at present. Such is the 
change we have witnessed, and we 
have reason to hope it will be perma- 
nent. 

“ Let us behold here the subduing 
and conquering influence of genuine 
piety! And let every reader exult in 
in the transformation which Divine 
Power, and that alone, can effect.” 
pp. 58—63. 

We must add one more fact, as it 
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is connected with sunday schools 
and tracts:— 


THE TRANSFORMATION. 


‘« A second memorable and grati- | 


fying instance of success, in the dis- 


tribution of religious tracts, has oc- | 
curred in the experience of the same | 


individual. 


‘In one of his journeys he met | 


with an interesting boy, employed in 


liery. In this boy was strikingly 
evinced the advantage of sunday 
school instruction. 

“The father of this boy was an 


which he belonged, to drunkenness, 


and profane swearing. In the pre- | 


sence of this man, the boy, whom we 


shall now name Sam, took occasion | 
one day to read aloud several of the | 


tracts which he had received from 
the blind man. When he had done, 
his father asked him, with apparent 
concern and seriousness, if what he 
had been reading was true? ‘* Yes,” 
replied Sam, ‘‘I am sure the blind 


man would not give me a parcel of | 


lies to read, because he is intimate 


with my master, who is so good a | 


man.” ‘* Then,” replied the father, | 
satisfied with the reason the boy had | 
assigned, *‘then I am wrong, I am | 


sure to be wrong.” This ingenuous 


pression of desire to be set right. 


would teach me to read, that | may 
see something about these things my- 
self.” 

‘** The gratification of the boy, at 
this unexpected turn in his father, 
and the astonishment with which he 
listened to his confession, and his en- 
treaty to be instructed, can hardly be 
imagined, Gladly, indeed, did he set 
about the work, in hope that his fa- 
ther would turn from his evil ways. 
it was a sight which might have glad- 
dened any heart, to behold this poor 
boy employing his leisure time, and 
exerting all his little ability and en- 
ergy, to teach his ignorant and pro- 
fligate father his ABC. Nor wasthe 
zeal and determination of the father 
a whit behind the filial affection of 

Vou. IV.—S 











'the boy. A desire after religious 


knowledge had been enkindled in 
his breast, a voice of sovereign ener- 
gy had arrested his attention, and all 
the impulse of the soul was now di- 
rected to the truth, The progress 
he made was truly astonishing; in a 
very short time he was able to read 
with comparative ease. 

“ The tracts which had been given 


| to the boy were the first objects of 
attending upon an engine at a col- | 


his curiosity, and from these his at- 


| tention was gradually led on to the 
| Bible. This book, which opened to 
|| his understanding a new world, and 
|| made him a partaker of new feelings, 
illiterate and profligate character, ha- | 
bituated, like most of the class to | 


now engaged all his thoughts, and 
became the subject of his constant 
study. His former evil companions 
were all forsaken, his vicious habits 
were at once broken off, and he be.- 
came a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
Religion now appeared the one thing 
needful, and he sought the company 
of those who, like himself, were in 
pursuit of it. 

“ After a short time he determined, 
with some of his neighbours who 
were piously disposed, to establish a 
prayer meeting in his own eottage; 
this was carried into effect, and 
proved a great blessing tothem. All 
this mighty and pleasing change, in 
in so degraded and wretched a cha- 
racter was effected in the course of a 


'||-few months. 
confession of the father to the child, || 
was accompanied with an earnest ex- || 
| delightful change, by the tracts given 
‘‘| wish, Sam,” said the father, “ you || 


*“ The honoured individual who had 
been the instrument of effecting this 


to the boy, soon after visited the 


_ place, and found the happy family 


rejoicing in the light and consolation 
of the gospel. The sight of him, the 
reader may be sure, awakened sen- 
timents of the most lively gratitude 
in both father and son. Our friend 
was subsequently present at the pray- 
er meeting, and enjoyed the aun- 
speakable happiness of hearing this 
reformed character conduct it in an 
edifying and judicious manner, and 


_with an ability which would have 
_ done credit to many who had enjoyed 


a far better education. 

“It is now several years since these 
encouraging events transpired, and it 
has pleased God to permit our blind 
friend to visit the scene of this blegs- 
edness but a few months since. He 
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found this family 
truth. The father was become an 
established, zealous Christian, con- 
sistent and correct in his character, 
promoting and countenancing the in- 
terests of religion all around him. 

** Great, indeed, was the gratifica- 


tion of our friend, to find that the | 


leaven was still working and the king- 


dom of God spreading; that since the | 
conversion of the boy’s father an | 
event still more remarkable had taken | 
The boy’s grandmother, a | 


place. 
woman of seventy-five years of age, 
lived near them. 


norant, careless, and wretched. To 


her this excellent boy directed his | 
He prevailed so far as to | 


attention. 
interest the aged woman in what was 
manifestly fitted to console and bless 
her heart. 
and sin, yet the Lord opened her 


tions of her grandchild, and accepted 
the truth as it isin Jesus. There is 
satisfactory evidence that she has 
been called at the eleventh hour, 
and made a partaker of the saving 
knowledge of the gospel. Our friend 
found her like an aged saint, rejoic- 
ing daily in hope of the glory of 
God.” pp. 221—224.—Lond. Tea. 
Mag. 


SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO THE ELDER 
SCHOLARS IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Ardently attached to the sunday 
school system, and deeply convinced 
of its highly beneficial influence on 
the rising generation, I am at the same 
time led frequently to lament that too 
many of our scholars continue for 
ears, in our various institutions, un- 
influenced by a desire to improve, 
and unimpressed by the important 
lessons which the teachers would fix 
upon their attention. To their eyes 
indeed the ample page of knowledge 
has been unfolded, but the energies 
of their minds have not been called 
forth to apprehend, admire, and love 
it. Such is the continual subject of 
complaint concerning a certain por- 
tion of our scholars; true, we have 
another and more interesting portion, 


who appear to make the sunday | 


, walking in the | 


She had arrived at | 
this last verge of life, without any | 
knowledge of divine things, or any | 
hope of glory beyond the grave; ig- | 








school a delight, who gladden the 
teacher’s heart by their improvement, 
and whose minds seem to thirst for 
instruction, and rapidly vegetate un. 
der its influence, giving promise of 
an abundant crop. Such appear. 
ances I have often looked upon with 
heartfelt pleasure, when a new source 
of disquietude has sprung up—now 
that the mind seems to apprehend 
something of the value of knowledge 
—now when it is expanding, and the 
character forming, the scholar is with 

drawn from our care, either at the in- 
stance of friends, or from a feeling in 
his own bosom, that the ordinary rou- 
tine of the school is somewhat humi 

liating, or that his present age and 
acquirements place him above the si- 
tuation of a sunday scholar. That 
this feeling is one that ought not to 
be indulged I admit; but at the same 


|| time Ido feel that an effort ought to 
Though old in ignorance || 


be made in every sunday school to 


) _ prevent the decision it so frequentl; 
heart; she attended to the instruc- || 


| lated to bind our scholars 





leads to, by extra attention, and by 
the provision of those means calcu. 
to the 
school at the interesting age of 14 or 
15 years. Early impressions are [ 
know said to be the most lasting; 
but at no period of life I think is the 
counsel of a friend more necessary 
than at the one I now allude to; the 
individual frequently enters on new 


| duties, is exposed to new temptations 


| is perhaps questioned and ridiculed 


} 


| 





on his Christian principles, if he dare 
avow them; but I need not enlarge 
here on what I hope is obvious to 
every sunday school teacher, but 
will proceed to point out some means 
which have been successfully prac- 
tised in the schools with which I am 
connected, and which are, I humbly 
conceive, well calculated to attain 
the object proposed. I would not, as 
is too often done, prematurely ap- 
point them to the teacher’s office, nor 
even dress them up in a little brief 
authority as monitors, but rather aim 
at a further developement of their 
reasoning powers; to this end I would 
form young persons of 14 and up- 
wards, who had passed through the ca- 
techisms used in the other classes, and 
obtained a good report of their teach- 
ers, into a distinct class, to be termed 
the senior or select class. These should 
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not be required to commit hymns and 
catechism to memory ; the avocations 
of many at this period of life would 
probably in some Measure oppose ob- 
stacles to this—a portion of Scripture 
bearing on a certain and intelligible 
subject should be appointed for each 
sabbath’s reading, and the scholars 
be encouraged to bring written ques- 
tions or remarks on the same, to- 
gether with references to other por- 
tions of Scripture on the subject. 
There should be furnished for the 
use of this class some work illustra- 
tive of the Scripture, such as Bur- 
der or Paxton, and if there is con- 
nected with the school a teacher’s 
library, the scholars of this class 
should have the privilege of access 
thereto; by the adoption of this plan, 
the scholars will be spared the hu- 
miliating feelings I have alluded to, 
and if placed under a judicious teach- 


er will be fitted hereafter to become | 


teachers, worthy of the name. The 
next suggestion 1 would offer is to 
recommend epistolary correspondence. 
Let the teacher from time to time 
address a letter to each scholar, en- 
tering as much as possible on those 
subjects which particularly concern 


| 





that scholar, and in which he must be | 
interested, (the state of his mind will | 
of course always be a prominent sub- | 


ject) encouraging him to write a let- 
ter, however short, in return. Per- 


haps the teacher would find some dif- | 
ficulty in writing on subjects upon | 


which he can speak to children, if 
so, it is high time that he began the 


practice, for it has been well said by || 
Dr. Watts, no mean authority, that | 


we ought to judge of the measure in 
which we understand a subject, by 
the test of writing out what we know 


of it; and if we cannot do this pro- | 


perly, we do not really understand the 
subject. This plan | have seen most 
successfully adopted, and could point 
to many who can bear a grateful tes- 
timony to its value and importance. 
The scholar feels that the teacher is 
not dealing in generalities—that to 
him individually and exclusively—the 
urgent expostalation—the pathetic 


exhortation—the friendly admonition | 
is addressed. He can scarcely extri- | 


cate himself from thinking on the im- 
portant matter presented to his no- 


rm 
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tice, and under the blessing of God 
not only will it fix his attention, but 
influence his heart. I will suggest 
another plan, which I conceive calcu- 
lated to make young persons think 
for themselves, and to think to some 
purpose ; for however admirably our 
various catechisms may explain all 
the great and important truths of the 
gospel, how frequently do we find, 
if we cross-examine even our Bible 
class scholars, that though familiar 
with the words, the sense intended to 
be conveyed by the words is scarcely, 
if at all, comprehended, though that 
certainly was the object of the teach- 
er; but if he has failed hitherto, let 
him not be deterred by a little extra 
labour from atrial of the plan I re- 
commend. Let each scholar be pro- 
vided with a small book, and the 
teacher adopting for a motto some 
doctrine, duty, narrative, or other 
scriptural subjects, write such queries 
thereon as suggest themselves to his 


| mind, requiring the scholar to answer 


the queries in his own language, and 


| from his own resources. ‘To exem- 


plify the system proposed, I subjoin 
a specimen or two, withanswers which 
have been given by scholars. How 
frequently the subjects shall be given 
will depend on the teacher’s leisure; 
but I weuld recommend them to be 
monthly at least. Where the plan 
has been adopted the scholars have 
eagerly entered upon it, and have 
steadily improved in the acquisition 
of knowledge. Permit me only to 
add, that if these suggestions should, 
in the judgment of your readers, be 
inadequate or objectionable, they will 


| confer an obligation on the writer, 





by pointing out amore excellent way. 


All Scripture is given by wey oy 
of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, reproof, &c. 2 Tim. 3:16. 


What is that book called which con- 
tains the Scriptures ? 

The Holy Bible, 

Whose gift is it? 

The precious gift of God. 

Whose will is there revealed ? 

The will of Almighty God. 

On whom is this precious gift be- 
stowed ? 

On sinners 
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For what purpose is it given ? 

For our learning. 

Who commands us to search the 
Scriptures ? 

Jesus Christ, in his holy word. 

What does King David say the en- 
trance of this word gives? (See 
119th Psalm.) 

The entrance of thy word giveth 
light and understanding to the sim- 


e 

What does he mean by the entrance 
of the word ? 

The entrance of the word into the 
heart. 

What inquiry did Philip put to the 
Ethiopian who was reading the 
Scripture ? 

Understandest thou what thou read- 
est ? 

What must we do in order to benefit 
by their perusal ? 

Pray that the Lord would enlighten 
our dark understandings. 

What was David’s language when 
about to read them ? 

Open thou mine eyes that I may be- 
hold wondrous things out of thy 
law. 

Whose office is it to enlighten the 
mind in the performance of this 
duty ? 

The Holy Spirit of God. 

How may we obtain his assistance ’ 

By praying in faith, and in the name 

Jesus. 

Is he promised to those who ask his 
teaching ? 

Yes; for he has said, Ask and ye shall 
receive. 

What must be mixed with the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, if we would 
profit? 

Faith. 

What does the apostle Peter say of 

‘the Scriptures, and to what does 
he compare them? 

We have also now a more sure word 
of prophecy, whereunto ye do well 
to take heed as unto a light shining 
in a dark place. 

What does the apostle Paul say of 
them when writing to Timothy ? 
They are able to make thee wise unto 

salvation. 

‘Yo what test should we bring all our 
reading and instruction? (See 
Isaiah.) 

To the law and to the testimony. 








I give myself unto Prayer. Psalm 

cvil. 

What is prayer ? 

The sincere desire of the soul. 

What did the psalmist mean by giv. 
ing himself to it ? 

Making it his chief concern. 

To‘which person of the Trinity should 
prayer be principally addressed ? 

To God the Father. 

What is our warrant for prayer ? 

The Saviour’s;command and example, 

For what should we pray ? 

For things we stand in need of, but 
mostly for spiritual things. 

In whose name ? 

In the name of the Lord Jesus. 

Whose assistance should be sought 

The Holy Spirit. 

Whose presence should we realize in 
prayer ? 

The presence of God. 

What graces should be particularly 
exercised in prayer? 

Faith and humility. 

What is private prayer ? 

Retiring by ourselves in secret and 
praying to our Father in heaven. 
Is it the duty of every one to pray? 

Yes. 

How often should it be performed ? 

Morning and evening at least. 

May we omit prayer if we cannot 
get free from others ? 

No; for the Saviour says, whoso will 
deny me before men, him will I 
deny in heaven. 

What is necessary to be engaged in 
prayer? 

The heart. 

Does God attend to our prayer if we 
indulge in sin ? 

If U regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me. 

What does God say of those who ne- 
glect family prayer ? 

I will pour out my fury on the family 
that calls not upon my name. 

On what occasion did Solomon offer 
a remarkable pudlic prayer ? 

At the dedication of the temple. 

What pattern of prayer has the Sa- 
viour left us ? 

The Lord’s prayer. 

What was his dying prayer for his 
murderers ? 

Father, forgive them, they know no! 
what they do. 

What was David’s prayer when re- 
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fiecting on the sins of his child- 
hood ? 

Remember not against me, O Lord, 
the sins of my youth. 

What was his prayer in anticipation 
of old age ? 

Cast me not off in the time of old 
age, nor forsake me when my 
strength fails. 

What was his prayer under a fear of 
deceiving himself? 

Search me, O God, and know my 
heart, try me and know my 
thoughts. 7 

What was his prayer when in dan- 
ger of speaking improperly ? 

Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth, keep the door of my lips. 

What was the prayer of Agur? 

Remove far from me vanity and lies; 
give me neither poverty nor riches; 
feed me with food convenient for 
me. 

Did the Prophet Daniel abstain from 
prayer when its performance ex- 
posed him to danger ? 

No; he prayed and gave thanks as 
aforetime, 

What prayer did the prodigal resolve 
to present to his father ? 

Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. 

What was the prayer of the martyr 
Stephen ? 


| 
| 


duced a very agreeable train of reflec- 
tion in my mind, while in imagination 


_ | applied the principle to the various 
| pursuits which engage the attention, 


not only of the school boy, but of 


_ mankind at large. What progress 


Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. © 


What was the evidence of Paul’s con- 
version ? 

Behold he prayeth. 

What was his prayer? 


Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 


Why do we say Amen at the close 
of our prayers? — 


Because we wish our prayers to be 


sincere, and that God may answer 
them.—J0. 





STRICTURES ON SUNDAY SCHOOL AD- 
DRESSES. 


‘* He that exhorteth on exhortation.” Romans. 


re: yrs to visit one,of the Public 
Schools the other day, I observed 
placed in conspicuous characters in 
view of the whole school, this motto 
—*“ The order of this school is a place 
tor every thing and every thing in its 
place.” The notice of this motto pro- 





would the student make in his studies 
—the man of business in his affairs— 
the philanthropist in his benevolent 
labours—and what a saving of bustle 
and disappointment to all—were this 
motto but made the standard of 
thought, resolution, and action? Pur- 
suing the idea, I applied the principle 
to our various engagements as sunday 
school teachers, and would that I 
could see in reality what my fancy 
soon conjured up of the beautiful 
order which prevailed through all 
the departments of the school. I 
contemplated every teacher as ex- 
emplifying all, and more than is re- 
commended in our admirable Guides 
and .Manuals, with the contents of 
which, I hope every reader of the 
Sunday School Magazine is familiar. 
A conviction of the value and im- 
portance of the principle which the 
motto in question holds forth, I con- 
ceive animated the apostle, when he 
urged each believing Roman to the 
cultivation of his peculiar gift, and a 
zealous employment of it, arguing, 
that in the Divine government par- 
ticular gifts were bestowed on par- 
ticular individuals—that each should 
ascertain his own line of duty, and 
devote himself to its discharge. My 
attention was, however, chiefly ar- 
rested, in applying the principle in 
question to the addresses or exhor- 
tations delivered to the children of 
our sunday schools; and the more I 
thought onthe subject, the more fully 
was I convinced, that in practice, the 
motto referred to, and the exhortation 
of the apostle, are sadly lost sight of 
by many, if not most of those who con- 
duct these exercises. Some appear. 
ed to have neglected to wait on ex. 
hortation, and presented before the 
children merely crude remarks or 
common place observations; and why, 
because they had not, by application, 
fitted themselves to present any thing 
better. How unlike the amiable 
Spencer, who, though in the posses- 
sion of almost inimitable talent, when 


unexpectedly solicited to address the 
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children of a sunday school, — 
replied, ‘* 1 am not prepared for suc 
an engagement, and will not offer 
even to children, that which costs me 
nothing.” Others appear to forget 
they are addressing children, and 
employ terms and divisions quite 
unsuited to the youthful capacity. 

But, Sir, to bring the subject more 
fully under your notice, I shall lay 
before you a brief sketch of the ex- 
horters and addresses which have 
come under my own notice ; and shall 
be very happy if you will have the 

ness to | or the parties concern- 
ed the benefit of your valuable advice 
in an early number. 

My friend Sincerus proceeds to the 
desk, he begs the children in a tone 
of pity to be silent and attentive ; he 
announces a text, generally one of 
the threatening portions of Scripture; 
he labours to press the subject on the 
minds of the children; they are par- 


tially inattentive, he is irritated, and | 
warms in his subject, and in harsh, | 
loud, and threatening tones tells them | 
of sin and its consequences: but | 


failing to mix gentleness of manners 
with strength of argument, the chil- 
dren, if aflected at all, appear only 
I have watched them, 


frightened. 
and oh ! how glad they have appeared 


when the address closed, Often have 
I thought, while listening to my 
friend, how is he /adouring in vain, 
and spending his strength for naught. 
Sincerus has not found the way to 
the affections of his little auditory, 
therefore he does not succeed in 
fixing their attention. 

Formulus very gravely announces 
a text, and logically divides it, his 
language is really good, and the ideas 
far from common place; but there is 
so much of measured gravity, the 
language is so formal, and the manner 
so stiff, that the children at best sit 
unconcerned. The words employed 
are many of them above their under- 
standings, and they can scarcely sup- 
pose from the manner that the address 
is really designed for them. 

Pomposio commences with a prayer 
fifteen minutes long, instead of fve, 
charitably extending his supplications 
for every society and benevolent ob- 
ject his memory and imagination can 
call up, and thus exhausts the chil- 








| dren’s patience before his subject is 


| 
| 





announced. There is no want of con- 
fidence in Pomposio, nor is his lan- 
guage above the comprehension of 
children; but then, though hundreds 


_are seated before him, a stranger 
| would suppose he was delivering an 


address to the teachers rather than 
the children. He expatiates on the 
importance of the teachers’ work— 
urges them to zeal in duty—cautions 
them against improper motives—and 
even gives hints on the regulation of 
their acy a gr coms! of dress, 
&c. And ’tis well if the children can- 
not frequently prove their teachers 
guilty of the faults he censures. Now 
Mr. Editor, perhaps I may not be 
fond of being told of my faults at any 
time, at least I must leave my friends 
to settle that point ; but one thing is 
quite certain, that I am not fond of 
being told of them in the presence of 
my sunday school class. If stated, 
and even frequent opportunities were 
taken by judicious and experienced 
teachers, of advising their younger 
associates on these matters, I think 
we should be the better for it; but 
then, Sir, pray advise them to dismiss 
the children before the lecture be- 
gins. Pomposio is not wanting in tal- 
ent, but he forgets that there is a 
place for every thing, and that every 
thing should be in its place. 
Eugenius is a real friend of sunday 
schools, but appears out of his place 
when publicly addressing children. 
A grand object with him appears to 
be the saying something funny, and 


| when the children laugh, he really 
_ seems delighted. 
| make himself understood, he really 

_ often says very childish things. Now 
Mr. Editor, 1 dare say you do not 
| wish to prevent your children laugh- 

| ing at home ; but if you agree with 
_me you do not think the sunday 
| school the place for exercising their 
| risible faculties; and then Eugenius is 


In his attempts to 


so fond of speaking, that the usual li- 


| mits of an address are never extensive 


enough for him ; so that if he pleased 

the children in the outset, he heartily 

wearies them before he closes. : 
But, Sir, I cannot conclude this 


| paper, without saying that we have 





others who address our children— 


; 
there is my good friend Honestus— 
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the tender and affectionate epithets 
he employs, rivet the children’s 
attention from the commencement ; 
he does not always take a text, 
nor does he confine himself to one 
subject ; he frequently calls their at- 
tention to such characters as Samuel, 
David, the little captive maid, &c. 
and it would delight you, to see the 
smiling countenances that gaze on 
him; and yet my good friend, when he 
commenced his address,scarcely knew 
a word he should say; and delighted 
as the children have been, if you were 
to ask them, they would not be able 
to tell you what the subject was. 
This is not the case with Amicus. 
He enters the desk with a becoming 
gravity; his quick eye is alternately 
directed to each part of the school, 
and seems to create the attention it 
demands; he announces some portion 
of Scripture, which is always short, 
striking and important; he makes a 
few leading remarks, and calls the at- 
tention of his auditory to three or 
four simple points, not more, and 
which naturally arise out of the 
subject; he never fails to demand 
answers from the children; to a few 


questions easily understood, he gen- | 
erally excites an interest in his own | 


judicious remarks, by the relation of 


some anecdote, aptly connected with | 


the matter in hand; and before he 
sits down, the subject has becomc 
familiar to the children. Amicus 
never fails to secure the attention 
of the children, neither does Hones- 
tus; but then if I ask my children the 
following sunday for particulars, I 
find in the case of Amicus, they have 
gained an acquaintance with the 


subject, and readily reply to my in- | 


terrogatories; while in that of Ho- 
nestus they are ata loss, and know 
not what it was that interested them. 


The reason of the difference, I im- | 
agine is this, that in the latter case | 


their affections only were engaged ; 


while in the former they were excited, | 


and their judgment also informed at 
the same time. And why, because 
Amicus, in his manner, language, 
mode of division, and introduction of 
anecdote, acts upon the maxim I 
advocate. In conclusion, Sir, the 
sunday school is not composed of 
philosophers, but of cu1tpreN—and if 











addressed with effect, they must be 
spoken to as children; their ideas are 
few—their vocabulary limited—their 
patience soon exhausted; but if the 
right chord is touched, I may add, 
their affections are soon excited, and 
their attention soon secured. Hoping 
this subject will be taken up in your 
page by abler pens than mine, I am, 
&e.— 1b. 





BOLTON SUNDAY ScHOooL IN 1788. 
About three o’clock in the after- 


| hoon of the Lord’s day, April 20th, 


1788, says Mr. Wesley, I met be- 
tween nine hundred and a thousand 
of the children belonging to our sun- 
day schools in Bolton. I never saw 
such a sight befure. They were all 
exactly clean, as well as plain in their 
apparel. All were serious and well 
behaved; many, both boys and girls, 
had as beautiful faces as, I beheve, 
England or Europe can afford. When 
they all sung together, and none of 
them out of tune, the melody was be- 
yond that of any theatre. And what 
is best of all, many of them truly fear 
God, and some rejoice in his salva. 
tion. These are a pattern to all the 
town. Their usual diversion is, to vi- 
sit the poor that are sick, (sometimes 
six or eight or ten together,) to ex- 
hort, comfort, and pray with them. 
Frequently ten or more of them get 
together, to sing and pray by them- 
selves; sometimes thirty or forty; and 
are so earnestly engaged, alternately 
singing, praying, and crying, that 
they know not how to part. You 
children, that hear this, why should 
not you go and do likewise? Is not 
God here, as well as at Bolton? Let 
God arise, and maintain his own 
cause, even out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings! 

And this I must avow, there. is not 
such a set of singersin any of the Me- 


| thodist congregations in the three 


kingdoms as inthis town. There can- 
not be; for we have near a hundred 
such trebles, boys and girls, selected 
out of our sunday schools, and accu- 
rately taught, as are not found to- 
gether in any chapel, cathedral, or 
music room, within the four seas. Be- 
sides the spirit with which they sing, 
and the beauty of many of them so 
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suits the melody, that I defy any to 
exceed it, except the singing of an- 

els in our father’s house.— From Vr. 
Wesley's Journal, 


ORIGIN OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Last year the Rev. John Brown, 
D. D. of Langton, Scotland, delivered 


a discourse at Edinburgh before the || . ae oe Wrage 

| young people, in the principles o 
Sabbath School Union for Scotland, | Christisnity, dei Vike cabhath arelithe. 
as well as the acquirements of the 
children in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
_in the art of reading, it is exceed. 
| ingly surprising that these pious in- 
| stitutions should not have been esta- 
**Though it is stated that the | 


entitled ‘The testimony of expe- 
rience to the utility and necessity of 
sabbath schools,’ from which we make 
the following extract. 


schools of Mr. Raikes were religious 
seminaries, yet it is in reference to 
the character which they afterwards 
assumed; for at the period of their 
institution, the proportion of evan- 
gelical and moral instruction which 
they furnished to the pupils, was by 
no means equal, if 1 am not misin- 
formed, to what they communicated 
in reading, and writing, and arithme- 
tic. But while such was the state of 
the schools of Mr. Raikes at the time 
of their commencement; and while 
such is the state in which some of 
them remain till the present day, 
there were schools in Scotland of a 
superior order, the object of which 
was to communicate solely religious 
instruction, and which were begun as 
soon, if not somewhat sooner, and so 


far as I can discover, without any | 


knowledge of his plan; and the first 


place which had the honour of insti- | 
tuting them, was the city of Glasgow. | 


‘I remember,’ says my aged and ven- 
erable friend, the Rev. Dr. Burns of 
the Barony Church, Glasgow, in a 
letter which I received from him on 
the 12th of May last, that ‘in 1782, 


the sabbath schools in Glasgow and in | 


the Barony Parish were established, 
and I believe they were begun before 
we had received the information of 
what was done by Mr. Raikes. I know 
{ regularly attended those in Cal- 
ton in 1782,’ While the honour 


then of founding the former schools | 
art of the island is | 


in the southern 
due to Mr. Raikes, and while it is 
readily admitted, that especially since 














the change which has taken place 
upon the plan, many of them have 
been conducive in an eminent de. 
gree to the cause of piety, the ho. 
nour of instituting the first sabbath 
schools in Protestant countries, for 
the purpose solely of religious instruc. 
tion, is due to Scotland. And when 
we consider the practice which was 
long ago followed by the Presbyte. 
rian Clergy, of catechising their 


blished sooner.” 


Sunday schools in America have 
experienced an important change in 
their object since their commence- 
ment in 1791, in two respects: 1. As 
to the persons instructed.—They then 
were generally confined to the ,chil- 
dren of the poor. Now the sunday 
schools are open to all classes, and 
both rich and poor attend without 
distinction. 2. As to the subjects 
taught.—They then embraced read- 
ing, spelling and writing; now the 
latter is wholly abolished, and the 
former are rendered subservient to 
the study of the Bible, so that every 
exercise has a view to the moral im- 
provement of the pupil. 


ANTIDOTE TO PAUPERISM. 


As sabbath schools are conducive 
to habits of cleanliness and order 
among their youthful pupils, so they 
are a powerful antidote to pauperism 
and mendicity. That cases may be 
produced of culpable indigence and 
disreputable mendicity, after all the 
advantages of a sabbath school, | 
readily admit, but still I contend, 
from the evidence of experience, that 
they would be far more numerous 
among the inferior orders, but for the 
influence of education, and especial- 
ly of that religious and moral educa- 


' tion which it communicates to the 
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young. There they are instructed, 
from their earliest days, in those evan- 
gelical doctrines and Christian obli- 
gations, which are the best preven- 
tives of many of the vices that lead 
to poverty; and there they are not 
only warned against evil companions, 
and made acquainted with the strong- 
est and most efficacious motives to 
virtuous industry, but are imbued 
with a spirit superior to these mean 
and dishonourable practices. In con- 
firmation of this statement, I appeal 
to the effects of our parish schools, 
after they were originally instituted, 
though the degree of instruction in 
religious truth, which they imparted 
to the pupils, was not at all to be 
compared to what is furnished at 
present by many sabbath schools. 
* There are,’ said Fletcher of Salton; 
‘at this day (1698) in Scotland, be- 
sides a great number of poor families 
very meanly provided for by the 
church boxes, and others who, from 
bad food, fall into disease, 200,000 
begging from door to door, and 
though the number of these be great- 
er than it formerly was, by reason of 
the present distress, yet in all times 
there have been above 100,000 of 
these vagabonds, who have lived with- 
out any regard or subjection, either 
to the laws of the land, or even to 
those of God and nature. No magis- 
trate could ever discover, or be in- 
formed by which way one in a hun- 
dred of these wretches died, or that 
they ever were baptized; many mur- 
ders have been committed among 
them, and they are not only an un- 
speakable oppression to the poor te- 
nants, (who, if they give not bread 
or some provision to perhaps 40 such 
villains in one day, are sure to be in- 
sulted by them,) but they rob many 
poor people, who live in houses dis- 
tant from any neighbour.’* But no 
sooner was education more generally 


* “In years of plenty,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘many thousands of them 
meet in the mountains, where they 
feast and riot for many days; and at 
country weddings, markets, burials, 
and like other public occasions, they 
are to be seen, both men and women, 
perpetually drunk, cursing, blasphe- 
ming, and fighting together.” 

Von. IV.—T 








diffused, and encouragement given to 
trade and manufactures, than 

evils were repressed, and the lower 
orders in Scotland became distin- 
guished for their steady and indus- 
trious habits, and for a spirit of honest 
and manly independence. It was 
observed accordingly by Mr. Fielding, 
who was by no means partial to our 
countrymen, that during the long pe- 
riod in which he acted asa Justice in 
Bow Street, only six Scotsmen were 
brought before him; and it was men- 
tioned by Mr. Martin, many years 
ago, in a letter to Lord Pelham, that 
‘the number of English beggars in 
London, including children, was 9297; 
of trish beggars, including children, 
5310; and of Scotch, including chil- 
dren, 504;’ and the smallness of the 
latter number, when compared to the 
multitudes of Scotsmen in the metro- 
polis, was ascribed to their educa- 
tion.T 


; Asa fine example of the effects 
of a religious Scottish education, I 
refer with pleasure to the conduct of 
the 93d or Sutherland Highlanders 
while at the cape of Good Hope, as 
described in a letter dated 28th April, 
1814, from the Rev. Dr. Thom, to the 
Treasurer of the Gaelic School So- 
ciety. ‘The Sutherland Highland- 
ers,” says he, ‘‘ do credit to Scot- 
land. ‘They were among the captors 
of the Cape in 1806, and have been 
here ever since. Since I have been 
preaching to the Regiment, about 
seven thousand rix dollars have been 
given by the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, towards purchasing 
Bibles and other books,—donations to 
the Missionary Society, London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, and the support 
of the gospel among themselves.” 
Fourth Report of the Gaelic School 
Society, p. 22. And when they em- 
barked for North America, which was 
soon after this letter was received, 
they remitted to that Society 
eight pounds sterling. It was 
farther by a gallant officer respecting 
this regiment in 1823, that “it con- 
tained no less than 500 communi- 
cants; no punishment had occurred 
in it for several years. There was a 
fund for the education of their or- 
phans, which was not only sufficient to 
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Of the truth of this remark, we 
have a striking confirmation in the 
comparative state of England and 
Scotland, as to the number of crimes, 
as it was particularly reported in 
1818, by the respectable Judge, who 
is at present at the head of our col- 
lege of Justice, and who was then 
Lord Justice-Clerk. ‘A few days,’ 
said he at the assizes in Glasgow, 
‘ before I left home, there was trans- 
mitted to me, by the Secretary of 
State, a printed list of all the com- 
mitments and prosecutions for crimi- 
nal offences in England and Wales 
for the last three years; and horrible 
to tell, the number of commitments 
of any of the three years, is consid- 
erably above four thousand, a num- 
ber nearly equal to the whole of the 
commitments in Scotland since the 
Union. And where,’ he added, *‘ is 
the cause ? In my opinion, it is chiefly 
to be found in our institutions for 
the education of youth.’—Dr. John 
Brown. 


STOCKPORT SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The Stockport sunday school is 
perhaps the largest in the kingdom, 
if not in Europe. In 1823 it included 
no less than 2548 pupils, who were 
all taught in one building. In Feb- 
ruary last, I received a very interest- 
ing account of it from the late excel- 
lent Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P. 
aman whose name will long be dear 
to every friend of religion, and of sab- 
bath schools. It is contained in a let- 
ter addressedto Mr. B. by Mr. Mayer, 
who, for more than twenty years, has 
been unweariedly engaged in the 
school. 

* Stockport, 29th Nov. 1825. 

My dear Sir,—The question you 
ask me, as to the effect of our sunday 
school education, is of the first im- 
portance. A close observation of 
facts has been often forced upon us 


educate, but also to assist them in set- 
ting out in the world. They subscribed 
a day’s pay for every widow belong- 
ing to the regiment.—When they ap- 
peared at New Orleans 600 strong, 
every man had his Bible.” Speech 
of Captain Gordon at the Anniver- 
sary of the Naval and Military Bible 
Society in 1823. 








from various causes; and above al! 
from the opposition, and even perse. 
cution, we have often met with in 
our arduous undertaking. 

‘To infuse such a degree of moral 
principle into the minds of those who 
spring from the most degraded pa. 
rents, live in the most wretched fami. 
lies, and work among the most pro- 
fligate companions, as will sustain 
them in a virtuous course, against 
those counteracting influences, must 
be a difficult task; yet we have the 
satisfaction to know that in hundreds, 
and even thousands of instances, we 
have to a very great extent succeed. 
ed in this, Not without many excep- 
tions; but even in these,'there have 
often been found pleasing testimo- 
nies to the effect of instruction upon 
their minds, when brought into diffi. 
culties and dangers by their follies. 

“ As a general consequence of the 
education we have bestowed, we find 
those who have been brought up with 
us, orderly and regular in their habits 
and deportment—decentand respect- 
able in their appearance and beha- 
viour—removed from low and de. 
grading practices and vices—and not 
attached to vain amusements and 
common pastimes. And as proofs of 
these assertions, I will state to you 
several pleasing facts respecting our 
town. 

* Stockport (including four town- 
ships, but forming one town) at pre- 
sent is supposed to contain about 
40,000 inhabitants, consisting chiefly 
of the working class of society. We 
have-no gentry—few wealthy manu- 
facturers or tradesmen—the bulk be- 
ing shopkeepers, mechanics, artisans, 
and labourers. This population has 
been doubled at least, in the last 25 
years, yet we have fewer public 
houses now than at that time, and 
their business much decreased. Our 
females in general are very correct 
in their conduct. Fewer cases of 
bastardy occur in the town than in 
the country parts of the parish—lewd- 
ness is rare, we have no street walk- 
ers at all—and no common women, 
except some of the lowest sort who 
follow soldiers, or creep into the 
lodging houses, &c. and these are 
soon banished. We have only one 


| theatre built more than twenty years 
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ago, which wants no enlargement, 
for the players make only a short sea- 
son and have generally poor houses; 
and they could not keep open at all 
but for the aid of a London performer 
oceasionally, or of a play bespoke by 
officers, or some other public charac- 
ters, and puffed off in our news-pa- 
pers. 

“We have, after all, as you may 
suppose, in a manufacturing town 
like ours, a great deal of vice and 
wickedness; but this generally, does 
not attach to those who have been 





educated with us, but to the vast num- | 
bers of strangers of the lowest de- | 
scription, and particularly Irish, who | 


flock to us to obtain employment. 


‘*It is not only, however, an out- | 


ward reformation that has been ef- 
fected. Many hundreds of indivi- 
dual cases are known to us, of young 
people who have become decidedly 
pious, in consequence of the instruc- 
tions received, and fresh instances 
are daily coming before us. Many 
of these, while yet scholars, became 
truly serious, and attained to an ex- 
perimental knowledge of the truth. 
Numbers of these fill the ranks of our 
most useful teachers, Others are be- 
come active members of Christian 
churches. And what affords us great 
hope for the future is, that many by 
their good behaviour have got for- 
ward to be influential members of so- 
ciety, Manufacturers, trades people, 
&c. which gives them opportunities 
of doing good. 

‘*My desire to answer your first 
question very fully, has led me to a 
greater length than I intended, | 
must, therefore, as briefly as possible, 
answer your second, By what means 
has this been effected ? 

“ Every mode that our own prac- 
tice, or whatever we could learn from 
the plans of others could suggest to 
us, In order to convey instruction, 
and to infuse religious principle into 
the minds of the young people, has 
been adopted ; but this has been done 
with equal zeal in many other schools, 
though with less success. 

** Now there are two principles in 
our school, in its management pecu- 
liar to ourselves, and to a few others 
established upon our model. These 
are pretty fully stated in our report 
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for this year, to which I can with 
pleasure refer you. 

“1. The foundation of our school 
is the Bible. The bible is our school 
book, and our reference in all cases. 
We place it before all catechisms, 
creeds, doctrines, sermons, or opin- 
ions of men. ‘This it may be said, is 
avowed to be the case in every reli- 
gious school, but not in the sense it 
is with us—for with us as managers 
of the school, all party views are 
buried, and all feelings of party are 
merged in one grand principle; 
and so fully and prominently is this 
acted upon and set forth, that our 
young people frequently become Bi- 
ble christians, before they become 
party christians at all, and here they 
have a firmer basis in their own minds 
to stand upon, when tried in the 
world by temptation, &c.—and hence, 
we have not to complain that the 
piety of our young folks goes away 
like the morning cloud, or the early 
dew. 

“We are quite aware how much 
this principle is opposed by bigots of 
all parties; and we also freely ac- 
knowledge, that many pious and sen- 
sible men of various sects who are 
not bigots, are of a different opinion; 
and think that some particular creed 
should be taught with, or rather in 
preference to the Bible, to the infant 
mind, Much observation has led me 
to conclude, that the tone of morals of 
different sects rises in proportion as 
the Bible has been the leading fea- 
ture of instruction in their bringing 
up, and falls in proportion as tradi- 
tions, doctrines, means, ordinances, &c. 
have been placed before or upon an 
equality with the Bible knowledge 
and practice. And as far as our own 
experience goes, it is decisive in our 
minds upon this point.* 


* 1am afraid that this part of Mr. 
M’s, letter will by no means account 
for that superior spiritual and moral 
excellence which he represents as dis- 
tinguishing the Stockport school. Itis 
the influences of the Spirit implored 
for the young by parents and teach- 
ers in earnest prayer, that give effi- 
cacy to the means of religious in- 
struction, and prevent their piety 
from going away “like the morning 
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2. “The other peculiarity in our 
school is, that we never discharge any 


cloud, and the early dew,” and not 
merely the use of the Bible as a text 
book, and the discarding of cate- 
chisms and other manuals of know- 
ledge, which have been composed by 
such men as Watts and Doddridge, 
and the principles of which are agree- 
able to the scripture. Many who em- 
ploy the latter, by no means place 
them ‘before, or upon an equality 
with Bible knowledge and practice,” 
but re them merely as summaries 
of religious belief, deriving all their 
authority from their accordance with 
the Bible, and frequently appealing 
to its sacred pages in proof of its 
statements; and if such be the light 
in which they are viewed by the scho- 
lars, and if the teachers who explain 
them be men of evangelical princi- 
ples, and sound discernment, and win- 
ning dispositions, and fervent prayer, 
—I cannot perceive a reason why the 
Holy Spirit should bestow his in- 
fluence so signally and abundantly, 
where the former method is adopted, 
and should impart them in a very li- 
mited and scanty measure, where 
the latter is followed. That he has 
frequently communicated them in a 
remarkable degree, where cate- 
chisms are used along with the read- 
ing of the scriptures, and where an 
account is required of the discourses 
that have been heard by the youth- 
ful pupils, will scarcely be denied, 
and the greater part of the good which 
results at present from sabbath 
schools is produced in this way. Ma- 
nuals are beneficial in every other de- 

ent of useful knowledge, and 
if religious manuals contain only the 
truths which are revealed in the 
scriptures by the Sacred Spirit, and 
(as is the case with many of them, ) if 
they are completely free from the pe- 
cuharities of a party, and include only 
the doctrines of the common salva- 
tion,—I am at a loss to understand 
why He should not be as ready to 
bless them, as to give efficacy to the 
discourses of pious ministers in the 
churches of Stockport, or the extem- 
pore expositions of the excellent 
teachers of its sabbath school, even 
when the Bible is read as a text-book. 








ee 


scholars on account of age or ac- 
ya pri but always endeavour to 

nd them instruction suitable to their 
circumstances. In proportion to their 
knowledge we increase their means 
of knowledge; in proportion to their 
apparent concern about their best 
interests, we multiply their means of 
acquiring religious information; and 
in proportion to their age and capa- 
bility, we increase their opportuni- 
ties of instruction and worship, both 
in the school and out of it; so that, 
the higher classes of our school have 
in fact more of the character of a 
youthful church of christians, than of 
a mere sunday school. 


I might refer to the advantages which 
are enjoyed by the pupils where ca- 
techisms are employed for attaining 
rapidly, clear, and accurate, and well 
defined ideas of scriptural truth, and 
to the pledge which they present of 
the principles that are taught in par- 
ticular schools, and to the union of 
views as to the most important mat- 
ters of which they afford an assurance 
on the part of the teachers; and | 
might enumerate instances in which 
multitudes of the young who were 
instructed in these manuals, became 
Bible christians, before they became 
party christians. But it is unneces- 
sary to enlarge, as the circumstances 
which I have mentioned are sufficient, 
1 apprehend, to demonstrate the in- 
sufficiency of Mr. M’s. hypothesis to 
account for the success of the Stock- 
port school. 

I can conceive of a case in which 
men of different sentiments, such as 
Socinians, and Arians, and Arminians, 
and Calvinists, may unite in the ma- 
nagement of a sabbath school, and 
may be chiefly solicitous to train the 
pupils to habits of morality, and 
where in order to conceal their di- 
versity of belief, catechisms may be 
exploded, and the Bible may be 
adopted as a text-book; but in every 
other instance the use of these ma- 
nuals will be eminently conducive to 
the prosperity of the schools. 

The second part of Mr. M’s, remarks 
is truly admirable, and merits the se- 
rious and particular attention of the 
patrons and teachers of sabbath 
schools,—Dra. Brown. 
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«Now this is a matter that has not 


been taken into account with many | 


of our theorists in education, who 


seem to calculate that knowledge, if | 


bestowed, must of necessity make 
men good. And I fear that some zeal- 
ous practical teachers have not clear- 
ly perceived, that more depends upon 
training, than upon teaching a childin 
the way it should go. 


‘‘These two great principles of | 


management, I do humbly conceive, 
have been the principal causes of our 
success; and in these I trust, we shall 
be ‘steadfast, unmoveable, and al- 
ways abounding,’ since ‘we know 
that our labour has not been in vain 
in the Lord.’ 

‘Should these hints afford you 
either information or pleasure, it will 
be a gratification to, 

‘¢ Dear Sir, 
** Your’s very sincerely, 
*‘ Joseru Mayen.” 





SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ THEOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

‘And they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 

ness of the firmament; and they that turn many 


to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 
Daniel xu. 3. 


; | 


' 
' 
; 
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fore, be admitted by all who feel an 
interest in the increase of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom and the welfare of 
mankind. 

The success attending these insti- 
tutions depends considerably upon 
the qualifications possessed by those 
engaged in them. It is true, that 
every person of real piety and fer- 
vent zeal, may be useful to the cause ; 
at the same time, it is evident from 
the nature of the work, that theolo- 
gical knowledge, combined with 


_ these qualities, is essential to consti- 








The following plan of a society, | 
copied from the London Teachers’ | 


Magazine, is not unlike one proposed 
to us some time ago by an experi- 
enced teacher, but being more con- 
cise, we prefer it to his, and give ita 
place in our pages, in the hope, that 
his own benevolent wish may be gra- 
tified. “That the army of sunday 
school teachers may not only be 


greatly augmented, but their qualifi- | 


cations greatly improved.” 


The end proposed in the instruc- 
tion of the rising generation, by 
means of sabbath schools, is twofold, 
subordinate and supreme ; the for- 
mer, that of inculcating those princi- 
ples, and imparting that knowledge 
which is calculated to render them 
useful and intelligent members of so- 
ciety; the latter, that of teaching 
them the fear of God, and thus train- 
ing them for the world to come. The 
importance of this work must, there- 


, tute an efficient sabbath school teach- 


er; for unless his views are clear and 
correct upon the truths revealed in 
the sacred volume, it is impossible he 
can explain them so as to be intelli- 
gible and instructive to the youthful 
mind. 

The most obvious means for the at- 
tainment of this knowledge, are such 
as constitute the exercise of this so- 
ciety; whereby a reciprocal commu- 
nication of religious attainments, and 
collision of talent will be produced, 
by which the mind will be enlarged, 
the understanding enlightened, and 
the judgment corrected. 

This society will be found to be 
peculiarly adapted for the improve- 
ment of youth, who intend to be- 
come sabbath school teachers, as they 


| may without embarrassment join in 
_ the exercises of the meetings, and 





derive from them that instruction 
which is calculated to prepare them 
to discharge those duties that will de- 
volve upon them in the work they 
have in. view, with credit to them- 
selves and advantage to the children 
whom providence may place under 
their tuition. 

It was under these impressions this 
society was formed, and the members 
trust, that regulated by the followin 
rules, under the blessing of the Most 
High, it will prove eminently condu- 
cive to the end designed. 


Rules of the Society. 
1. That this society consist of young 


men and youths, (not under fourteen. 


years of age,) of moral characters and 
evangelical principles, who either are 
or intend to become sabbath school 


| teachers. 


2. That the members meet every 
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Tuesday evening; the chair to be 
taken at a quarter past seven o’clock, 
and vacated at nine precisely. 


3. That the exercises of the even- | 
ings be as follow: the first and third | 
Tuesday in the month, the members | 
illustrate some passage of scripture; 
the second, a lecture or address be 
given by a minister or some other 
erson appointed by the society; the 
ourth, discuss a theological or other 
appropriate question; and when a 
fifth occurs, it shall be set apart for 
prayer. 

4. That the portions of scripture 
and questions for discussion, be pro- 
posed at a previous meeting by the 
members in rotation, and approved of 
by the majority of those present. 


5. That all remarks advanced in il- 
lustration of scripture be open to the 
criticism of the members. 


6. That every person desirous of 
joining this society stand nominated 
a fortnight, and then be admitted by 
ballot, Roving the concurrence of 
three-fourths of the members pre- 
sent. 

7. That there be a library connect- 
ed with this society; but, that no 
member be expected to contribute 
to its support unless he avails him- 
self of its advantages. 

8. That the officers of this society 
consist of a president, treasurer, se- | 
cretary and librarian. | 

9. That the concerns of this socie- | 
ty be conducted by a committee, con- 
sisting of seven members, including 
the officers. 

10. That the officers and commit- 
tee be chosen annually. 

11, That an annual meeting of this 
society be held on the first Tuesday 
in October, when a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the past year shall be 
read, and the officers and committee 
elected for the year ensuing. 

12. That each member contribute 
one shilling per quarter, to defray the | 
necessary expenses of the society. 

13. That no rule of this society be | 
altered, or new one made, without a | 
fortnight’s notice, and the approval | 
of the majority of the members pre- 
sent. 

14. That all meetings commence | 
and conclude with prayer. 


| 











Rules for the Regulation of the Li- 
brary. 

1. That each subscriber shall con- 
tribute fifty cents per quarter, and 
that no one in arrear be allowed the 
use of books. 

2. That each subscriber in rotation 
be entitled to propose a book for pur. 
chase, subject to the control of the 
members present. 

3. ‘That no person be allowed more 
than one book at a time. 

4, That the time allowed for the 
reading of a book be affixed on the 
cover by the librarian; and any per- 
son keeping a book longer than the 
time specified, shall be fined six 
cents for every week. 

5. That any person losing or da- 
maging a book shall replace the 
same. 


MUSIC IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Mr. Eprtror—lI have been highly 
gratified to notice, within a few weeks 
past, the establishment of singing 
schools among some of the sunday 
school societies of this vicinity; and 
still more gratified to notice their 
rising prospects of success. The ad- 
vantages of this new species of un- 
dertaking are obvious and manifold. 
The instruction, conducted for the 
most part monitorially, is rendered 
much more effectual than it could be 
in ordinary cases; it is administered 
to pupils who are, on the whole, at 
the best age, and under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances for receiving 
it. The instruction will be attended 
with religious influence; the result 
of it will give additional interest to 
sunday school exercises, public as 
well as private, and what is still bet- 
ter, it will lead to the formation of 
juvenile choirs, which will soon rise 
to fill the sacred orchestra at church, 
and tend to enlist pious youth of both 
sexes, who are engaged as teachers, 
to take a more general interest, and 
act a more conspicuous part in con- 
ducting the high praises of God in 
his sanctuary. 

Why should not a project which 
embraces so many indescribable ad- 
vantages, be generally adopted in the 
sunday schools of our land? The 
knowledge necessary for conducting 
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them is easily acquired; and the no- 
velty of the thing, if nothing else, 
will render scholars willing to assem- 
ble for the purpose, at least once a 
week, during some portion of the 
year.—S. S. Visitant. 





REWARD TICKETS, 


Mar. Enrror.—As you were kind 
enough to allow a place in your Feb- 
ruary number for my former commu- 
nication, I can do no less than redeem 
my pledge of informing you of the 
result of ourexperiment. The causes 
which have hitherto delayed the ful- 
filment of my promise still exist in a 
degree which will compel me to be 
very brief on the present occasion. 

Upon the arrival of the tickets the 
children were addressed by the su- 
perintendent, and the rules of distri- 
bution explained. These were mea- 
sured not by the numder of verses or 
hymns which should be recited, but 
by the share of study and attention 
which should appear to be bestowed 
upon the subjects of the lessons. 
The remarks of the superintendent 
were heard with an avidity which 
seemed to guarantee the success we 
had anticipated from our plan. The 
next time [ visited the school, all my 
hopes were realized in the abundant 
evidence of an increased and ani- 
mated interest which was visible 
throughout the whole, and the same 
good effects continued to flow from 
the change of systetn until the close 
of the season. Inthese, the Teachers 
participated scarcely less than the 
scholars, and the influence upon their 
instructions was proportionally hap- 
py- What we do for others from a 
mere principle of duty, is often coldly 
done, and because thus performed it 
frequently fails of half its usefulness 
to the objects of our benevolence. 
Not so when the affections are en- 
listed with our exertions, especially 
Where children are concerned. To 
the mature and disciplined mind of an 
adult accustomed to weigh arguments 
and facts, it matters little in most in- 
stances how truth is communicated, 
as it has to pass the ordeal of the 
same cool and dispassionate judg- 
ment. But with children, the springs 
of thought and feeling lie nearer the 











- 


surface and yield to the slightest 
pressure whether for good or evil. 
This characteristic should never be 
overlooked by the sunday school in- 
structer nor its advantage lightly es- 
timated. ‘They are worse than lost 
however, when the pupil is left to in- 
fer from his teacher’s listlessness of 
manner that salvation and eternity 
are subjects of litthe moment, inas- 
much as their consideration is so 
coldly recommended by one who has, 
at least, an equal interest in their 
importance. LOOKER-ON, 


EXAMPLE OF TEACHERS, 

While visiting a well conducted 
and flourishing sunday school in this 
city a few weeks ago, the superin- 
tendent’s minute book was kindly 


submitted to our inspection. It was 


very neatly kept, and furnished many 
pleasing records of the benefit of 
the school. The following extract 
we were permitted to give to our 
readers. 


We believe it is universally ad- 
mitted, that Example has more effi- 
cacy than Precept, and we hold the 
opinion, that those who engage as 
S. S. Teachers, should so let their 
light shine before the children, that 
they seeing their good works might 
do so likewise. Perhaps there is no 
greater, but at the same time more 
common error, than that of disre- 


_garding and holding in contempt the 


understanding of children; it there- 
fore behooves those who have under- 
taken to teach, to take heed to their 
ways, and be not like the blind lead- 
ing the blind, but so conform their 
conduct to their precepts that their 
little flocks may look up to them as 
“ shining lights,” as “ pillars of fire,” 
destined by the providence of God 
to lead them in the way they should 

0. 
The following conversation took 
place a few sabbaths ago between a 
teacher and alittle girl in her class— 

Child—Why is it that you feel so 
much interest for my welfare, when 
some of the teachers care not for 
themselves ° 
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Teacher—How do you know, Eliza, 
that they are not interested for them- 


selves ’ 


Child—On last sabbath I read in 
my lesson, ‘* By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Comment is unnecessary—let those 
who undervalue the understanding 
and perception of children “take 
heed to their ways,” lest whilst they 
by pe 3 urge their flocks into the 
right path, they, by example, teach 
them to walk not therein. 


For the American Sunday School Magazine. 


THE OLD SYSTEM. 


Ma, Epiron.—The unwearied at- 
tention which has been paid to sun- 
day school instruction, has caused 
many important improvements in 
their management. As usual in simi- 


lar cases, a great excitement has been 
produced in favour of new systems, 
and many are proposed by men of 
inventive talents, and recommended 
because they appear so fair and ex- 
cellent in theory. Undoubtedly many 
old plans are relinquished for the 


adoption of others less adapted to 
promote the great object of sunday 
school instruction. I think this is 
the case where reward tickets are re- 
jected, and the new system of limited 
and uniform lessons substituted. 

I am engaged in a school where 
the superintendent has been for some 
time urging a change, and even 
thinks the teachers obstinate because 
they will not renounce the use of 
tickets at once. Now, I for one can- 
not feel bound to vote forthe change, 
until I hear some good arguments for 
so doing. The argument which he 
most frequently urges is, that the new 
system is much the best. He says that 
the scholars will be more interested 
with learning the meaning of the les- 
son, and by answering questions on 
it, than they will be by the rewards 
which are usually given for commit- 
ting it to memory. He says, also, 
that their attendance will be secured 
more easily by the use of a well se- 
lected library than by any other 
means, These are all mere sayings, 
and fora proof of them, he adduces 








the experience of some of his friends 
who have tried the experiment. 

I grant that successful experiment 
is the best proof of the utility of a 
system ; but then, the success of an 
experiment in one place, does not 
prove that it will succeed in another 
where the local circumstances and 
views of the people are quite differ. 
ent. f am willing also to suppose 
that where the teachers all have suf. 
ficient leisure to study the lesson pre. 
vious to the sabbath, and to collect 
a store of anecdotes for rehearsal to 
their classes, they may possibly inte. 
rest the scholars so much that they 
will forget the tickets. But it must 
be remembered that but very few 
teachers have leisure to pay so much 
attention to the subject; and besides, 
after we have thoroughly examined 
the lesson, it is not so easy a thing as 
some imagine to illustrate the mean. 
ing of it to the scholars in a manner 
which will interest them. On the 
plan of the old system we have no- 
thing to do but hear the recitations, 
and distribute the number of tickets 
merited.—Consequently many re. 
spectable teachers are engaged who 
would necessarily leave the school 
for want of time to study the lesson 
on the plan of the newsystem. The 
tax upon one’s time during the sab- 
bath, is quite sufficient, without be- 
ing compelled to search commenta 
ries and bible dictionaries during th: 
week, for an explanation of all the 
phrases and customs of the ancient 
Jews; and it would be well for those 
who are so fond of new things, to 
bring into consideration the task 
which they are imposing upon bene- 
volent teachers, who come forward 
voluntarily to the work assigned. 

I have sometimes thought the new 
system was a contrivance of our zea- 
lous superintendents to bring those 
teachers into difficulty, who are not 
professors of religion. 1 will not ac- 
cuse its advocates hastily. My sus- 
picions of this contrivance are in- 
duced by a remark which I heard 
from our superintendent to this 
amount, that there was ‘*‘ nothing 
which brought impenitent teachers 
up to the mark so quick as the new 
system.” Such zealots ought to re- 
member that driving forms no part 
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of management in sunday schools, 
and a system which encourages it 


cannot p r long. 

I submit these remarks, Mr. Editor, 
hoping some able advocate of the old 
system will furnish your readers with 
a developement of its utility. 

A Teacner, 


Remarxs.—The subject discussed 
in the above communication is one 
which appears to be exciting a good 
deal of interest in our schools. By the 
Reports which have been received we 
should be induced to suppose, that 
‘* the New System” is becoming very 
popular in this country. Questions 
of this practical description can only 
be determined by experience. And 
it is to our brethren who have long 
been familiar with such occupations 
that we look for the requisite infor- 
mation respecting them. ‘This isthe 
very kind of knowledge with which 
we feel most desirous to enrich our 


pages. 





CHARACTER OF TEACHERS, 


1am not aware that the following 
texts of scripture have ever been ad- 
duced in the discussion of the ques- 
tion whether any should be employed 
as teachers who are not supposed to 
be savingly acquainted with the truths 
they inculcate. They appear to me 
however so absolutely decisive, that 
I should be gratified to see them 
transplanted to your pages. 

** Some indeed preach Christ even 
of envy and strife; and some also of 
good will: 

“The one preach Christ of con- 
tention, not sincerely, supposing to 
add afflictions to my bonds: 

“But the other of love, knowing 
that Lam set for the defence of the 
gospel. 

**What then? notwithstanding, 
every way, whether in pretence, or 
in @ruth, Christ is preached; and J 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will re- 

oice.”” 

Should I have misconstrued the im- 

Vor. IV.—U 


| 








port of these passages from the pen 
of the inspired apostle, it is hoped 
that some of your correspondents will 
point out my error. 





PHILADELPHIA METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CONFERENCE. 


The following report was trans- 
mitted by the secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Conference to the secretary 
of this union, in answer to a respect- 
ful request that that venerable body 
would devote some portion of the mi- 
nisterial energy which moves at their 
control, to the service of our associa- 
tion; and that they would ‘take 
such other measures as in their wis- 
dom might seem expedient to re- 
commend to the churches under 
their care, the most effectual man- 
ner of increasing the number and ef- 
ficiency of their sunday schools.”— 
The latter is the substance of the re- 
quest in document No. 2, referred 
to by the committee. 

It was fondly hoped, that such an 
application would result in the ap- 
pointment of several missionaries 
from that body, for the promotion of 
a cause, ‘* whose praise, (to use the 
language of the secretary in his let- 
ter to the conference,) is written in 
a thousand churches, and on the 
hearts of multitudes who, through 
these nurseries of piety, have been 
brought to know the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We rejoice in the favourable senti- 
ments which the “report” itself ex- 
presses, coming as they do from a 
source we so much respect, But we 
confess, at the same time, that they 
had no tendency to prepare our 
minds for the “resolution” in which 
it terminates. 


Sir.—By the Philadelphia Annual 
Conference I am authorised to trans- 
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mit to you the following report of 


the “‘ committee appointed to consi- | 
der the communications made by the | 


American Sunday School Union, to 
the last Philadelphia Annual Confe- 
rence,”’ 

You will, therefore, please to con- 
sider that report as containing a reply 
to your respective communications. 


Very respectfully, 


Samvuet Doveary, 
See’ry. of the Conference. 


Frepericx W. Porter, 
Cor. Sec. Am. 8. S. Union, 


Smyrna, April 18, 1827. 


REPORT, 


** The committee to whom was re- 
ferred the communications addressed 
to the Philadelphia Annual Confe- 
rence, at its last session, from the 
Board of Managers of the American 
Sabbath School Union, beg leave to 
report: 

Soon after the rise of the last con- 
ference, the chairman of your com- 
mittee, by direction, addressed a 
note to the secretary of the institu- 
tion, informing him of the reasons 
why the conference did not act upon 
their communicationsat its last sitting, 
and the disposition which was made 
of such communications, A copy of 
said note is now before you. 

From all the information your 
committee have been able to obtain 
on the subject of this establishment, 
it appears evident, that the board of 
managers, and the different commit- 
tees employed in the institution are 
acting upon the most liberal prin- 
ciples, and their spirit, and plan of 
operation are truly catholic and bene- 
volent. The object of this institu- 
tion appears to be, a desire to extend 
moral and religious influence; by es- 
tablishing sabbath schools, and by 
these means, to check the spread of 
vice, and rescue thousands of children 
of the more destitute class, from ig- 
norance, degradation and crime. 

The board of managers, and the 
different committees gratuitously 
serving in this institution confer a no- 
ble charity on the rising generation, 
worthy of imitation. 

Yet, notwithstanding your commit- 








tee feel disposed to applaud the ef. 
forts and zeal, with which the mana. 
gers of the American Sabbath Schoo! 
Union prosecute their worthy enter. 
prize; we are not prepared to advo. 
cate a compliance with the request 
contained inthe communication made 
to this conference as contained in do- 
cument No. 1. 

And whether a compliance with 
their request contained in document 
No. 2, could possibly comport with 


| our usages, and the peculiarities of 


our itinerant economy, is a question 
on which much will depend. 

“ Therefore, on motion resolved, 
that under existing circumstances, it 
is not expedient at present, for this 
conference, to comply with thie re. 
quest of the Managers and Mission 
committee of the American Sabbath 
School Union, addressed this confe- 
rence through their secretary at its 
last session.” | 


For the American Sunday Schoo! Magazine. 


CONDUCT OF TEACHERS, 


Mr. Editor.—I belong to a sunday 
school in a country village. My teach. 
er tells me I must not laugh and play 
on the sabbath, because God will be 
displeased with me if I do, for he 
has said, “Remember the sabbath 
day to keep it holy.”” I believe what 
he says is right, yet some of the teach- 
ers in the school, almost every sun- 
day, as soon .as they can _ hurry 
through with their own classes, leave 
them, and go and talk and laugh 
with some of the other teachers, as 
though God could not see them. 
They belong to high families, and | 
suppose the superintendent don’t 
like to tell them how to behave. 
What do you think, Mr, Editor, will 
be done to such teachers in the day 
of judgment ?—A Puratn Scuocan. 


Remanxs.— We are much obliged to 
this clever little correspondent for the 
above communication. And while we 
would recommend to our 
friends who are receiving sabbath 
school instruction, always to put the 
most favourable construction upon tlie 
conduct of their teachers, we must con- 
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fess that the impropriety here noticed, 
does frequently exist in a very humili- 


from their precepts, when thus coun- | 
teracted by the power of example. Let | 
them remember, while at school, that | 


the eyes of their pupils are upon them; 
and not only theirs, but the eye of 


the all-searching God. As to the so- | 


lemn query of this scholar, we are 
constrained to say, ‘except they re- 
pent, they willall likewise perish.” 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

It is a fact perhaps not generally 
known, that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, one of the noblest in- 
stitutions of this age of Christian be- 


nevolence, owes its origin, under God, | 


to the influence and operations of 
sabbath schools. The following ex- 
tract cannot fail to interest those of 
vour readers who love to trace the 
blessed effects of a system in the pro- 
motion of which their efforts are en- 
listed, and for the extension of which 
their prayers daily ascend to the au- 
thor of all good. 


“The idea, (of the formation of | 


the B. & F. B. S.) was first suggested 
by the Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala, 
while on a visit to London in Decem- 
ber 1802. He was a minister of the 


established church, but officiated in | 
connexion with the Welsh Methodists, | 
and his object was chiefly to supply the | 
wants of sunday schools.” — Owen’s His- | 


tory of the B. & F. B. S. vol. 1. 
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ating degree. We ask such teachers { 
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what good results they can expect 1 
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| nexion it would be particularly inter- 
esting. 
THE PHILADELPHIA CITY UNION, 


Held their first annual meeting in 
the Lecture Room, Cherry street, 


| agrecabiec to previous notice, on the 
_ evening of the 4th April. 


Mr. Thomas Latimer, President, in 
the chair. The meeting was opened 
with singing ; prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Janeway, after which the report, 
which we place in our columns to-day, 
was read by the secretary of the 
Union. 

The report being read, Alexander 
Henry, Esq. rose and offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was second- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Eustace, with an 
appropriate address, 

Resolved, ‘That the report just read 
be accepted and published under the 
direction of the Board of Managers. 

Mr. M. L. Bevan, one of the 
Vice Presidents of the Society, sub- 
mitted the annexed resolution, which 
was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Cham- 
bers, with some explanatory remarks 
relative to the objects of the soci- 
ety, &e. 

Resolved, That this meeting view 
with sincere concern the moral con- 
dition of many of the children and 
youth of our city, and contemplate in 
the support of this institution, a happy 
system of renovation, by extending 
religious instruction into every fa- 
mily. 

Concluding prayer by the Rev. G, 
T. Bedell. 


Remanks.—We can only afford our 





Remarks,—The fact disclosed in this | 


communication is probably unknown 
to most of our readers, Surely it is en- 
couraging. That system must be of 
God which has been honoured even in 
its collateral influence, as the instru- 
ment of so much good. We regret 
that we have not the documents at 
hand which would enable us to give 
a brief sketch of the present situa- 
tion of the B. & F. B.S. In this con 





readers the following brief extract, 
from the Report of this young but 
vigorous society. It will show that 
while the Christians of Philadelphia 
are anxiously watching the progress 
of sunday schools abroad, they are 
not inattentive to such interests in 
their own vicinity. 


This Society was first organized at 
a meeting of the friends of sunday 
schools, in the lecture room of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Cher- 
ry street, on the 27th of November 
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last; a period somewhat more than 
three months has clapsed, during 
which the schools of this city have 
been visited, with scarcely an excep- 
tion ; considering the very recent pe- 
riod at which the society was formed, 
and the fact that perfect information 
relative to its nature and design could 
not in that time be as widely dissemi- 
nated as could be wished, we are en- 
couraged by the cordiality with which 
its views have been met by many, to 
trust that before long those who have 
not already done so, will come forward 
and co-operate with us in our efforts. 

The number of schools now in con- 
nexion with this union is 21, contain- 
ing in all 2489 scholars, in the in- 
struction of whom are engaged 232 
teachers. There are within the bounds 
of the city 33 schools not connect- 
ed with this society; the probable 
amount of scholars in all of which, 
may be stated at 3068: of teachers 
352. 

The reports received from the 
schools in connexion with this union, 
are of a varied and deeply interest- 
ing character; some of a nature cal- 
culated to cheer, and others to dis- 
tress the Christian heart; but all 
tending to — the belief that 
this society, under Divine guidance, 
may become eminently useful. 


HAPPINESS IN DEATH. 


The little narrative which we in- | 


sert below was handed us by a 
teacher of the school in which the 
fact occurred. It is another illustra- 
tion of the beneficial influence of 
sunday schools in this city. 


As every instance of the operation 
of divine grace upon the hearts of 
children is matter of gratitude to God, 
and of encouragement to the fuithful 
sunday school teacher, it may be pro- 
per to communicate the following 

. A scholar of the age of 14 
years, belonging to the coloured sun- 
day school held in the late Mr. Glou- 
cester’s church, in south Seventh 
street, Philadelphia, recently died, 
after a few weeks’ illness; and we 
rejoice to say we believe “he died 
in the Lord.” He exhibited through- 


out his sickness that patient resigna- | 











tion which nothing but the religion 
of Christ can bestow. He affection. 
ately remonstrated with his mother, 
as she wept over his wasted form, 
and requested her to retire, because, 
said he, your tears distress me, an 
divert my mind from my Saviour. He 
also solemnly directed her to bestow 
particular attention to his brothers 
and sisters, and endeavour to bring 
them up in the fear of God. Being 
very anxious to see his teacher, whose 
residence could not be found, one 
of the teachers belonging to the 
same school called on him, and to 
him he expressed his gratitude for 
the instruction he had received, and 
added, **if 1 do not see my teacher 
again on earth, tell him Ihope to see 
him in heaven.” 

On being questioned by his mother 
whether he was willing to die, he an- 
swered with animated joy, ** Yes.”— 
“ What,” said his weeping parent, 
‘Sand leave me?” ‘* Yes, mother !” 
said he, ‘‘for I am going to my Sa- 
viour.” In this happy frame of mind 
he continued till he fell asleep, as we 
trust, in the arms of that compassion- 
ate Jesus, whom, in the sunday school, 
he was taught to love, and has thus 
given another name to the thousands 
whom sunday schools have raised 
from sin and ignorance, to the gates 
of bliss and heaven. T 


REPORTS. 


It is with pleasure that we have 
looked over a large number of re- 
ports, received by the secretary from 
almost every section of our country. 
They are intended as preparatory to 
the annual meeting of this society in 
May; and unfold a state of prosperi- 
ty in which all the friends of religious 
instruction in our land may be ex- 
pected to rejoice. The substance of 
them will probably appear with the 
next annual Report of this Union.— 
We have endeavoured, however, to 
extract for this publication as much 
as we could afford to give our readers 
at this time. 
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There is evidently a universal ex- 
citement on the subject of sunday 
schools in the christian church; and 
the people of God every where, ap- 
pear to be convinced that in order to 
make a permanent impression upon 
society they must begin with the 
young. 

Amidst all this awakening of sym- 
pathy however, and all this putting 
forth of human effort may we not 
sometimes be in danger of forgetting 
that “the excellency of the power 
is of God;”—And while we contem- 
plate the prospect before us with holy 
exultation, do we always mingle with 
our triumph, feelings of gratitude to 
Him who is the author of all our bless- 
ings? He has enlisted the hearts of 
the people in this good cause. He 
has awakened them to a sense of its 
importance. He has arrayed so large 
an amount of effort in its support. 
Every teacher who has the spirit of 
his office has been led to the work 
by him; every child that has been 
converted is the subject of his power; 
every parent whose feeling have been 
favourably interested has been made 
so by his providence, or his grace. 
He has given every improvement in 
the system of instruction; and He 
has controlled its application to so- 
ciety. The work is his; his in its 
commencement, and his in its results; 
suggested by his Spirit, matured by 
his power, it is his entirely, and his 
alone; to Him be it committed, and 
His be all the glory. 


RHODE ISLAND UNION, 


The Rhode Island Sunday School 
Union Association held a meetind in 
the vestry of the First Baptist Church 
on Wednesday evening, April 4. It 
was numerously attended. 

Thus far, the attempt to bring the 
sunday schools throughout Rhode 


| 
| 











Island into this Union, has not been 
so successful as its friends could have 
wished. 

The importance of this measure 
was presented in an entirely new 
light, by the interesting facts and rea- 
sonings used by the Rev. Mr. Mal- 
com, of Philadelphia, the general 
agent of the Sunday School Union 
throughout the United States, 

But fourteen of the sunday schools 
in Rhode Island have yet united them- 
selves to this association, seven of 
which came in during the last year. 
The receipts and expenditures the 
last year, were between two and three 
hundred dollars, leaving a balance of 
but $6.95 in the treasury. 

Mr. Malcom was followed by Rev. 
Mr. Benedict, of Pawtucket, who 


| gave a very interesting account of 


the sunday schools in that flourishing 
village. He stated, that in the school 
attached to his society, the names of 
260 children had been entered during 
the past year. The average atten- 
tion of scholars through the six sum- 
mer months had been 150, and aver- 
age attendance of teachers 20. The 
time devoted by these 20 teachers 
was equal to the constant instruction 
of one person for a year and a quar- 
ter; and thus the benefits of a school 
kept by one person for that time, 
were experienced without expense 
and without loss of time to the chil- 
dren of the labouring classes. Appl 

this calculation to the 20,000 teach- 
ers in the United States, and what 
a vast fund of gratuitous instruction 
is supplied—equal perhaps, to the 
establishment of 1000 free schools, 
with each a hired master! By this 
plan, the two great obstacles to the 
education of the children of the la- 
bouring classes, time to devote to 
school, and money to pay teachers, 
are entirely overcome. Mr. Bene- 
dict further stated, that the last win- 
ter they had kept up a sunday school 
in his society, and intended to con- 
tinue it hereafter through the year. 
There are also three other schools in 
the village, upon a similar plan, and 
well attended, and another at Valley 
Falls. Mr. B. alluded to the great 
importance of these schools in the 
manufacturing towns and villages in 
this State, furnishing as they do in a 
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great degree, the only opportunity 
that children employed in these es- 
tablishments have for acquiring the 
first rudiments of education.—/rov. 
.Imerican and Gazette. 


Remankxs.—We had the pleasure of 
being in Providence when Mr.Malcom 
paid his visit to that place; and seldom 
have we known a community to en- 
gage with more readiness in every 
good work, than they in the one 
which he was invited to present. We 
think the friends of sunday schools 
in that quarter have great reason to 
be encouraged. We are told, that 
‘* there is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which taken at its flood leads on to 
fortune.” And it does appear as if 
the great secret of success in all the 
affairs of life consists in the improve- 
ment of favourable opportunities. 
One man is more successful than an- 
other, not, generally, because he 
exerts a greater amount of power; 
but because he makes his effort at 
a proper time, and in a proper way. 
We would respectfully intimate to our 
brethren in Rhode Island that this 
appears to be their favourable time. 
Let them work while it is called to- 
day. 


it is with feelings of no ordinary 
interest, your secretary hails the arri- 
val of the season which calls upon her 
to perform the task of rendering the 
annual report of the state and pro- 
gress of the female sunday school 
attached to St. Andrew’s Church. In 
taking a retrospect of the past year, 
it becomes us to exclaim, “ Bless the 
Lord, O our souls, truly the Lord 
hath helped us,’’ rendering unfeign- 
ed thanks to the giver of every good 
gift that he hath been pleased to 
prosper us thus far. The rolls of the 
school number at present 137 chil- 
dren, of whom from 115 to 120 attend 
regularly, 467 tracts have been 
given as rewards for constant attend. 








——. 


ance: 12 bibles, 38 testaments, 14 
ae. books, 86 catechisms, 93 

ymn books, 32 spelling books, and 
28 alphabetical cards, have been 
given to the children the past year, 
The library is an object of much in. 
terest to the children, and we hope 
by the blessing of God, will prove to 
them and their parents a source of 
spiritual improvement. It has been 
increased since our last report, and 
now contains 160 volumes.— St. .in- 
drew’s Church S. S. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION, 


A bible class was formed in June 
last. The following is an extract 
from the report of the teacher. 

“This class numbers 14 scholars, 
12 of whom are children of the mem 
bers of the congregation of St. An- 
drew’s. It has beenan object with the 
teacher of this class to endeavour to 
unite with practical instruction, an his- 
torical acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures; having in view the hope, 
that some at least of their pupils will 
hereafter, (themselves taught by the 
Spirit of God) take the places we now 
occupy as teachers of others. With 
that hope, and view, small portions 
both of the Old and New Testaments 
are given them on each Sunday, to 
study during the week, and from 
which they are questioned; they have 
added to this, reading of the bible, re 
citation of hymns, and each scholar re 
ceives a written practical question, to 
which a written answer is required, 
on the succeeding Sunday. One hun 
dred and twenty written questions 
have been given, not one of which 
has been left unanswered.” 


Besides the occasional visits of our 
pastor, the schools are regularly ad- 
dressed by him. The teachers have 
been regular in their attendance at 
school, and have also faithfully at- 
tended to the important duty of visit- 
ing their absent children. From tlic 
report of one of the teachers we give 
the following interesting fact. “ Itis 
with much pleasure I report the ass'- 
duous attention of one of my class, 
whose time is entirely occupied in as- 
sisting her mother, who has a larg: 
family. In orderat the same time to 
fulfil her duty to her parent, and no‘ 
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—————— 
to neglect her sunday school duties, 
she manages to place her book in 
such a situation before her, as to learn 
her lesson, while her hands are en- 
gaged in performing her necessary 
daily avocations.” In conclusion, let 
it be remembered, that we are placed 
in aresponsible situation ; that pre- 
cious souls are committed to our care ; 
and that we must render an account 
for the manner in which we have dis- 
charged our duty to them. And 
while it becomes us to humble our- 
selves before God for our past un- 
faithfulness, let us redouble our dili- 
gence, to be oftener at a Throne of 
Grace in behalf of our children, and 
although we have seen no special 
fruit of our labours, let us not be dis- 
couraged, but remember, that in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not, 
and that they, who go forth bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless return 
again bearing their sheaves with 
them. 


MEANS OF OBTAINING SCHOLARS, 


The means used for increasing the 
number of scholars have been the 
visits of teachers to converse with 
the parents and children to excite an 
interest in the school, But the most 
successful has been to send out the 
children to invite others to attend. 








In these missionary labours they have | 


engaged with great interest and with 
good success. Some of them have 
been known to visit a number of fa- 
milies in the course of a week and 


to plead the cause with great earnest- | 


ness, until the parents would consent 
to send their children, In some in- 
stances they have succeeded in ob- 
taining the children of families where 


the teachers had visited and failed of | 


success. This plan serves to increase 


the interest which the scholars had | 


previously felt in the schools, it ex- 
cites an interest in the children whom 
they visit; and on none perhaps does 
it exert a happier influence than on 
the parents whose children are thus 
visited. If they were before indiffer- 
ent, they can be no longer so when 


they hear children earnestly pleading | 


the cause, which must commend it- 
self to ey ery one’s conscience. 
Vergennes S. 8. 





OPPOSITION OVERCOME, 

A little girl about six years old, 
having attended the school a few sab- 
baths, was forbidden by her parents 
to attend any more. She had be- 
come much attached to her teacher 
and expressed a strong desire to con- 
tinue in the school—but they strictl 
forbade it, and threatened to punish 
her in case she attended again, saying 
that herteacher was a bad woman, and 
she must not go to the school. They 
were Roman Catholics, and feared 
that should their children learn to 
read the scriptures, they would by 
and by act for themselves as they be- 
came better informed, and leave the 
catholic communion. But the child 
was not easily to be dissuaded. She 
told them that she knew her teacher 
was a good woman, and went to some 
of her friends, requesting them to 
converse with her parents. She went 
to her teacher also and told her story 
weeping, and earnestly requested her 
to visit her parents and persuade 
them to let her attend the sunday 
school. And every day, while she 
was deprived of the sunday school, 
she would of her own accord steal 
away from home, and go to her 
teacher’s room to receive instruction, 
Her parents were visited and con. 
sented to let their children go to the 
sunday school. This little girl now 
attends constantly and makes rapid 
improvement,—Jé, 

* Our school is open two hours each 
morning and afternoon; the first hour 
is occupied in the opening exercises, 
and reading and spelling; the second 
hour is devoted to recitations and re- 
ligious instruction. In the afternoon, 
an interval of ten minutes between 
these exercises is occupied in singing 
a hymn. The scholars are restricted in 
their lessons prescribed for recita- 
tion, We appoint a lesson not ex- 
ceeding twelve verses for recitation, 
and require proofs from New Testa. 
ment scripture, of some christian 
doctrine, precept, or duty. Being a 
union school, catechisms are not ad- 
mitted.”— Wheeling, Virginia, Meth, 

Ch, S. S. 

‘* Our sabbath school teachers and 
managers meet every sabbath morn- 
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ing to pray for success—three hymns 
are sung, and three prayers are made 
at the opening of the school, at which 
time each scholar receives a punctual 
attendance ticket. The teachers 
then hear the recitations, and come 
forward to the table and give in the 
account to the secretary, who notes 
down, opposite to each pupil’s name, 
the book, chapter, verses or ques- 
tions recited, giving the teacher a 
white ticket for every ten verses of 
scripture their scholars have re- 
cited.”—Briceland Cross Roads S. 8. 





** Within the last year the plan of 
instruction by questions on the Bible, 
has been introduced into the school 
with great advantage. Five classes 
have been selected, who are now re- 
gularly instructed in this way. It is 
found that besides the advantage of 
presenting a novel and interesting 
method of studying the scriptures, the 
elder and more advanced scholars are 
presented with an additional and 
strong inducement to remain in the 
school. 





A library has been recently estab- | 


lished, which already numbers 332 
volumes, and promises to be exceed- 
ingly useful both to teachers and 
scholars, The scholars are eager to 
avail themselves of its privileges, and 
the good effects of the weekly loan 
of a suitable book, as a reward of me- 
rit, are already apparent. 
tem of rewards by tickets, premiums, 
&c. has been abandoned; the high va- 
lue which the children attach to the 
use of the library having entirely sup- 
pressed the necessity of such stimu- 
lants—the funds of the society being 
no longer absorbed in this way, are 
now employed in the purchase of 
books for the library.”—ep. 2d 
Presb, S. 8S. Washington. 





“ The superintendent reads to the 
children every sabbath, with few ex- 
ceptions. Caroline E, Smeldt’s Me- 
moirs was listened to with intense in- 
terest. The children often speak of 
what is read to them after they re- 
turn. home, and in many instances the 
parents express a desire to see the 
books or piece, so highly spoken of. 
We give the children a chapter to 
read during the week, and require 


The sys- | 








them to answer questions, and spell 
out of that chapter. We also require 
them to search for a text to prove 
some important doctrine.” — West Li. 
berty, Virginia. 


Teme 


*“*The system of rewarding with 
tickets is entirely abolished in our 
our school, except in the spelling 
and alphabet classes; and the child- 
ren appear to be as well satisfied as 
when they received tikets every sab- 
bath. Four of the teachers have 
made a public profession of their 
faith in Christ, during the past year,” 

Ref. Ch. S. S. at Germantown. 





** By a resolution of the managers, 
the superintendents were authorized 
to alter and amend the rules of the 
school, for the purpose of giving li- 
mited lessons to the scholars. The 
scholars were marked for perfect, 
imperfect, indifferent, and bad les- 
sons, It appeared from the minutes 
of the school, there were recited 222 
perfect, 71 imperfect, 28 indifferent, 
and 3 bad lessons during the season 
past.”— Kentuck, Pa. S. S. 8. 





COLLECTANEA. 

Soft words and hard arguments are 
the most effectual ways to convince. 
—Fuller’s Sapientiam, 

Repentance without amendment is 
like continually pumping without 
mending the leak.—ZJé. 

Female Schools.—<A single benevo- 
lent society at Calcutta, at the date of 
the last accounts, had under its care 
1,200 female pupils. 





» AUXILIARIES 


Recognised at the stated meeting of th 
Board of Managers, April 10, 1827. 
Madison C. H. Va. Dr. James So- 
merville, President. Mrs, Ann T. 
Kehler, and Mrs, Mary S. Allinson, 
Superintendents, Belford Cave, Sec’ry 
and Treasurer. 


Maryland Sunday School Union. 
Thomas Parker, President. Andrew 
Adgate and Noah Ridgley, Vice Pre- 
sidents. Conrad R. Fite, T'reasurer. 
Thos. W. Hall, Cor. See’ry. Thos 
Spicer, Rec, Sec’ry. 





